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NEW BOOKS coop BOOKS NEw 


The 
Biography of a Boy 


A Story for Grown-Ups 
By 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


With 50 Illustrations by ROSE O’NEILL 


@ Here is Binks again. He was loved and admired from Maine to California 
in “ The Memoirs of a Baby.” He's a little bit older and funnier—very 
much funnier— in this new story. All the Wilbour family, too, help along 
the fun. Every American home will find a reflection of its best and jolliest 
in the adventures of Binks and the Wilbours in “ The Biography of a Boy.” 
It is something more than a novel or a book of fun—although it is like 


both of them. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Legends of the City of Mexico 


. By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Member of the Folk-Lore Society, London 


@ “ These legends are of my finding, not of my making; they are genuine 
{olk-lore stories,” says the author. Zach one has grown from some obscure, 
curious, or tragical circumstance. Taking hold of the popular imagination 
through the years, the legends have become most interesting narratives. 


Six Pictures by Walter Appleton Clark and Photographs. Cloth, $1.30 net 


The Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 


@ That this new book by the author of THE BARRIER and THE 
SPOILERS should leap quickly into place among the best-selling novels was 
to be expected. That it should remain there is due solely to the sheer power 
and merit of the story. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Northern Lights 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


@ The author says: “Beginning with the days long before civilization, this 
work covers the period since the Royal North-West Mounted Police and 
the Pullman car first startled the early pioneer, and either sent him farther 
north or turned him into a humdrum citizen.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Ann Veronica 
By H. G. WELLS 


@ The suffrage movementas Ann Veronica lived it in the raid on Parliament and 
a cell in Canongate—old Halloway being full !—is here for the first time treated 
fairly to both believers and scoffers. The chapters relating it are as live and terse as 
the cablegram which told us of the raid itself. Here, too, for the first time—com- 
pletely and brilliantly—is told the story of that unrest in the modern woman we 
see every day. Beside all else, a remarkable love romance is unfolded. 


With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth; $1.50 


The Redemption of Kenneth Galt 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


@ Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist com- 
mands. This new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy depths of ANN 
BOYD and all the quaint human touches that gave ABNER DANIEL its 


great success. The scene—as it should be—is again rural Georgia. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Swiss Family 
Robinson 


Uniform with “ Robinson Crusoe” 
Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 

This is the definitive edition of the 
only juvenile classic which can be 
fitly called a companion to ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” In every respect its beauty 
and quality entitle it to the first 
place among the various editions. 
There is a charming introduction by 
Mr. Howells, and a note giving for the 
first time in English the curious 
history of the tale. 


dllustrated from Pen-and. Ink Drawings from 
Sketches made in the Tropics by Louis Rhead. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 


Decisive Battles 
of America 


Edited by RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 

Aims to set forth the military 
events in our history, and to trace 
their causes. The battles have been 
chosen according to their signifi- 
cance. The writers are famous his- 
torians, army and navy officers, and 
authors of distinction. 


(Uniform with “ Decisive Battles of the 
World.”) Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


On the 
Gridiron 


i By 
JESSE LYNCH 
WILLIAMS, S. 
SCOVILLE, Jr., 
a tae 
- Jj. HEN. 
DERSON, and 
PAUL HULL 
** On the Grid- 
iron’’ answers 
the call of the 
times with brill- 
iant pictures 
of football con- 
tests and other popular sports at 

Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 


(in Harper's Athletic Series.) Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


When Roggie and 
Reggie Were Five 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


The new story is laid in Wash- 
ington. Miss Smith’s delightful 
children make the acquaintance of 
the President and are guests of 
honor at the White House. 


With Illustrations in Full Color and Pictorial 
Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net. 


Boy Life: Stories and 
Readings from Howells 


Selected from the works of William 
Dean Howells, and arranged for 
Supplementary Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School by Percival Chubb, 
Director of English in the Ethical 
Culture School, New York. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, 50 cents School. 


Boys on the Railroad 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL,. 
JAMES BARNES, and Others 
The adventurous life on the rail- 
road that all boys love provides the 
theme for these stories. 


(Harper's Young People Series.) Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
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Seven English Cities 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


Alert, sensitive, abandoning himself 
to the environment, yet never trans- 
gressing artistic restraint, Mr. Howells 
offers his comments with the conversa- 
tional freeness of an ordinary traveller. 
Passing through towns and villages, along 
old roads and over well-known haunts, 
or discovering some inviting, unfamiliar 
spot, one thing the author does always— 
catches the spirit of the place and mirrors 
it deftly and brilliantly. 

(Uniform with ‘London Films,’ etc.) 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


The Technique or Speech 


By DORA DUTY JONES 


While the mechanism of speech—how 
sounds are formed by the lips, tongue, 
and throat—has been understood, Miss 
Jones here applies this knowledge in a 
thoroughgoing way to the study of Eng- 
lish diction. Her basic principle is to 
make the voice clear and melodious. 
Illustrated with Diagrams and Colored 

Plates. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Re- 


Equal Suffrage in ,.n «: 
an Investigation Made for the 


Colorado Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State 


By HELEN L. SUMNER, Ph.D. 


The accuracy and fulness of the infor- 
mation in this book make it indispen- 
sable. It is an impartial report of the 
effects of equal suffrage in Colorado. 
There is not a line of argument in the 
book; the author has simply followed 
where the facts led. It took two years 
to prepare the report, and the methods 
employed were elaborate and thorough. 

Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


English Spelling and 
Spelling Reform 


By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


The book is for the average intelligent 
reader ; it is especially intended to re- 
move “the unintelligent opposition of the 
intelligent.” It shows that while this 
opposition masquerades as loyalty to 
tradition, it is really nothing but a prej- 
udiced attachment to familiar forms. 
Examples are cited proving that the so- 
called regular spelling is often a com- 
paratively late and unjustifiable innova- 
tion. Easy and conversational in style. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


Curiosities of the Sky 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


An intimate and authoritative descrip- 
tion of the curious bodies and lights to 
be seen in the sky. He sees these things, 
reads about them, and hears now and 
then of some wonderful new discovery— 
but he never knows quite what it is all 
about. This book will tell him—au- 
thoritatively, for its author is a_ dis- 
tinguished astronomer. The photographs 
include many taken at the Lick and 
Yerkes Observatories during “the most 
recent investigations. The book is one 
to be recommended to all sorts of readers, 
whether they are scentifically minded or 
not. 

Fully Illustrated from Photographs and 
Chart Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net 


The Human Way 
By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


‘“These essays will compose a volume 
of human wisdom and literary quality 
which we can exchange with England 
for the essays of Lowes-Dickinson and 
A.C. Benson.’”’-—New York Times Review. 


Crash Buckram, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 


Ant Communities 
A Study in Natural Civics 


By HENRY C. McCOOK 
D.D., Se.D., LL.D. 


The author limits this book to ants en- 
tirely, and in the main considers them in 
their phases of behavior as social animals, 
where their reputation has so long stood 
for wisdom. It also indicates parallels 
between the communal actions of ants 
and those of men, each in relation to the 
welfare of the type. 

(Uniform in size with ‘‘ Nature’s Crafts- 
men.”) With many Drawings. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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WHERE THE PARIS FLOODS .DID THEIR WORST 


Paris as it appears to one looking down the Seine from St. Gervais to the distant Eifel Tower. In the right foreground stands the Hotel de Ville. 
The bridges, from left to right, are: the Pont d’Arcole, Pont Notre Dame, Pont au Change, Pont Neuf, Pont des Arts, and the Pont du Carrousel 
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Comment 


Opportunity 
Wasuinaton, February 1. 

Tur Republican party is busted. It hasn’t a 
majority in the House and probably not in the 
Senate. It cannot enact the Tarr measures. Its 
fighting elements are irreconcilable. Both want to 
see the Democrats carry the next House and elect 
a lot of Governors. Each proposes to really nomi- 
nate its own candidate for President. This is of- 
ficial. 

Democrats, get wise—and get busy! 


The Floods in France 

The American people have ready sympathies 
for folks in distress, and for that reason have 
been deeply concerned about the prodigious floods 
in France. Besides that, there is a vast deal in 
France that hundreds of thousands of them love 
te see, and hope to see again, so that they have 
a selfish, as well as a compassionate, interest in 
the preservation of France, and especially of Paris, 
from deep-going and irreparable damages. As 
we go to press the worst seems to be over, the 
waters in Paris are subsiding, and the damage, 
though reported to be enormous, seems not to have 
included much that time and labor and money 
cannot repair. We do not read that any great 
historical monument has been destroyed, or any 
irreplaceable collections washed away and _ lost. 
Great hardship and distress among many people, 
great material losses, and a huge bill coming for 
repairs are what we read of. Those are all tem- 
porary calamities, albeit they will leave scars. 

What relief will be needed from outside docs 
not yet appear. Money has already been sent from 
this country—$50,000 as a preliminary contribu- 
tion from Boston, and other sums, chiefly through 
the Red Cross organizations—but that work at 
this writing has not started in earnest, and waits 
for further advices. 

The flood was due, like that of Noau, to an 
unprecedented rainfall. The Seine, they tell us, 
has not been so high since 1615. We may expect 
to see the visitation discussed from two stand- 
points. There will be those who will inquire what 
is the condition of the forests in the watershed 
of the Seine, and we suspect that there will be 
those also who will inquire what the French peo- 
ple have been doing that it should have rained 
so hard. It is doubtless inevitable that it will be 
held that they have tried the patience of the Al- 
mighty with specific offences, but the denial of this 
is likely to be as vehement as the assertion. Mean- 
while we read that the general public terror and 
distress in Paris has had an effect like the earth- 
quake had in San Francisco, of making all people 
brotherly toward one another, and wiping out class 
distinctions for the moment. That is always 
among the most consoling effects of great calami- 
ties. They bring out the best there is in decent 
people, as also the worst there is in bad ones. 

Our ambassador in Paris is an energetic and 
warm-hearted man, very well constituted to be 
particularly useful in such a sudden crisis as has 
greeted him. 


Must Sue Newspapers in Their Home Courts 
United States Circuit Judge Houcu gave it as 
his opinion last week that his court had not juris- 
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diction to try the case of the United States against 
the publisher of the New York World, indicted 
for a libel on Turopore Rooskvett, WituiAm H. 
Tarr, Dovaias Rosson, Cuartes P. Tarr, and 
Winuiam Netson Cromwety. Judge Hoven did 
not consider that the fact that the paper contain- 
ing the alleged libel was circulated at West Point, 
a government reservation within the bounds of 
which the Federal courts have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, gave his court jurisdiction in the case. He 
thought that libel was merely an offence against 
the common law of the State of New York, and 
should be tried in the courts of that State, so he 
quashed the indictment. The United States Dis- 
trict Attorney may appeal from this decision to 
the United States Supreme Court, and Judge 
Houcu’s decision may be reversed. But it looks 
as though Brother Putrrzer would have to be sued 
or prosecuted for that libel in the courts of New 
York if the case is ever to be brought to trial. 
If newspapers are to be sued—and they have been 
known to deserve it—they should be sued where 
they live and under the laws under which they do 
business. Judge ANDERSON’S decision in the case 
of the Indianapolis News and this decision of 
Judge Hovgu are in line with public sentiment 
and sound public policy. They were both ex- 
pected, and for that reason this latter one has 
made little stir. 

The World entreats the administration to carry 
the case to the Supreme Court and get a final 
decision on Judge Houau’s ruling. It says the 
question involved is of great importance to the 
newspapers of the country, and should be settled 
definitely and permanently. That is true. The 
newspapers: should know where they stand. We 
hope Mr. WickERSHAM will appeal the case. 


In re Ballinger 

Mr. Gravis has been testifying before the Con- 
gressional committee that is inquiring into the 
status of Mr. Secretary Batuinacer. He has a clear- 
headed lawyer to advise him in Mr. Branpets. 
IIe has had a fair chance to tell his story, and his 
counsel seems competent to see that the committee 
hears whatever there is to be told. He has ad- 
mitted with candor and deliberation his impression 
that Mr. BaLuincer was not a suitable person to 
whom to entrust the conservation of the public 
properties that need conserving, and has given his 
reasons for thinking so. As we go to press he has 
not been cross-examined, nor has Mr. BaLLINGER’s 
side of the story come out at all. 

Whatever the result of the inquiry, a consider- 
able amount of good will have been done by the 
row in stirring up public interest in the whole 
matter of conservation, informing the public mind 
on. that subject, and making it better qualified to 
support a wise policy. Nothing can be done 
in a corner now about the Alaska coal-fields, or the 
power sites, or any such property that the people 
have left. 


A Money Trust Next? 

So widely and so swiftly has the principle of 
combination extended itself throughout our in- 
dustrial life that no surprise is provoked when it 
invades a new field, whatever that may be. What- 
ever one buys, from a glass of milk to a cargo 
of dressed beef, from a pin to a railroad bridge, 
the chances are about ten to one that a trust is 
the original seller. If there is any surprise when 
a new combination is formed, it is that the field 
has not already been occupied. We have got in 
the way of expecting that they will soon all be oc- 
cupied; that it will’ soon be quite impossible to 
buy anything from an individual, independent 
producer. 

No wonder people are beginning to ask, Why, 
then, is there not a money trust? The answer 
seems to be, there is one—or, rather, there are a 
good many, and if things go on as they are there 
may very soon be but one. People who know 
assert. that if, anywhere in the East, one starts 
out to raise a really considerable sum of money, 
no matter what bank one first applies to, one 


sooner or later comes up to the same group of | 


banks and capitalists. This, it would seem, has 
been the case for some time. And now comes 


‘the Wisconsin Commissioner of Banking and de- 


poses that things are not very different in the 
West. He declares that a Minneapolis holding 
company owns the majority of the stock of some 
forty banks in Wisconsin, Towa, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas, and that similar holding companies 
are forming. Senator Atpricu has declared him- 
self against the branch-bank system of England 
and Canada, on the ground that the manager of 
a branch bank, responsible only to his principals 
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somewhere else, would not take care of his par- 
ticular small town’s interests so well as the presi- 
dent of a purely local institution. But here, ap- 
parently, is that system establishing itself among 
us without any special legislation. Nor is that 
all. If such a great combination exists in the 
great money centres, and if little combinations 
are forming in the little money centres, is it hard to 
conjecture what may be the final—and the not very 
remote—outcome? From wrestling with combina- 
tions in everything we buy, it looks as if we may 
pretty soon come to wrestling with a combination 
in control of pretty nearly all the money there is 
to buy with. That sounds a trifle serious. We 
are more than ever of opinion that when the 
Monetary Commission gets around to that report 
it is going to make mighty interesting reading. 


A New Kind of Opportunity 

Meanwhile it is in order to be inquiring what, 
if this sort of thing keeps on, is going to become 
of people individually? If all the things we buy, 
and the money we buy them with, are coming 
finally under the control of single-headed corpora- 
tions and trusts, are individual initiative and 
enterprise and ambition going to disappear? Not 
exactly, we should say. These things are in hu- 
man nature, and will be hard to get out of it. 
3ut they will have to take a course unlike the 
one they used to take when any man with ability 
and industry could hope to make himself the 
independent head of his own business, his own 
store or mill or factory or bank or whatever it 
might be. The man who would rise will find, 
instead, society divided up into great industrial 
groups, each so powerful that there can be no 
competing with it, and all dominated by the trust, 
or whatever else it may be called, which will con- 
trol the supply of money and credit. His strug- 
gle, therefore, will be to rise higher and higher 
in one of these groups until, perhaps, he gets to 
the top; or, if his strength and spirit be Prome- 
thian, he may attempt the Olympus of financial 
supremacy. [or lesser powers, lesser heights; but 
there will be independence only in supremacy. 

Frankly, we do not like the picture. Humpty 
Dumpty competition has had a great fall—a whole 
series of tumbles. To set him up again may be 
impossible. But there’s nothing like trying; and 
the concern about Humpty Dumpty is growing 
extraordinarily wide-spread and acute. 


The Democratic League 

To those who have doubted whether the Demo- 
cratic League in this State really meant business, 
the action of Mr. THomas M. Osporne, who has 
given up a high and honorable office and a very 
comfortable salary in order to devote himself to 
the League’s work, ought to be rather convincing 
evidence. More evidence is afforded by the 
League’s meeting, of last week at Albany—by its 
orderly and dignified proceedings, by its excel- 
lent resolutions, but most of all by the fine array 
of names which make up the lists of the general 
committee and the executive committee. These 
hames are impressive for three reasons. They 
are practically all names of men known and trust- 
ed in their several communities, and many of them 
are known throughout the country. They are 
names that stand for steady devotion to a perma- 
nent Democratic faith—not to such vagaries as 
have from time to time been foisted on the Demo- 
cratic party in the delusive hope that they would 
win particular elections. They are, finally, not 
names merely, but names with the men themselves 
behind them. For these men did not merely con- 
tribute their names to the movement and let it 
go at that. They were there at Albany them- 
selves, at work, and mean to continue at work 
until their admirable object is accomplished— 
and then go: on working to keep it from being 
undone. They have set forth officially what their 
League hopes to do, to wit: 

To spread the knowledge of fundamental or liberal 
principles. To stimulate interest in the Democratic 
party organization as the best and most natural means 
of carrying those principles into effect. To bring back 
into the party in this State such Democrats as disgust 
with its failure to stand for its principles and distrust 
of its recent leadership have driven ‘out. To aid in 
the nomination and election of such Democrats as 
worthily represent liberal principles and are not mere 
self-seekers. To aid’in the selection of such men to 
direct the party crganization as represent the charac- 
ter and intelligence of the party and not its baser 
elements. The proper policy of the Democratic League 
is to ignore the present leaders where they do not 
represent the character and intelligence of the party, 
and seek by every means in its power to secure in the 
future the selection and election of proper men. For 
this purpose its members should be personally willing 
to strike hands with all Democrats, however we may 
have differed with them in the past, to secure the 
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triumph of Demoeratie principles and the success of 
Democratic candidates as long as they represent those 
principles. Only by such united action can victory 
be won. 


On the Right Track 

This is business. It is Democracy. It is patri- 
otism. It is sense. As we remarked last week, 
the first thing to do in rehabilitating the party 
is to bring forward the right men for party offices 
and responsibility, as well as for local and State 
offices. That, at present, is more important than 
discussing Presidential possibilities, and that, hap- 
pily, is what the League proposes to do first. 

That done, the next step will be easier, for the 
next step will be to put before the country a 
platform that the intelligence and conscience of 
the country can aecept. The League makes a be- 
ginning in this direction by its declaration of 
principles, which we heartily commend.  Plat- 
forms are often ridiculed, and not seldom 
unjustly; but if by platform is meant the 
things a party really stands for, and which the 
country takes it to stand for, then the platform is 
of the first importance. It is hardly going too far 
to say that a sufficient reason why the Democrats 
have not won for nearly eighteen years is because 
it is nearly eighteen years since they presented a 
platform—that is to say, a programme of legisla- 
tion and executive action—which deserved to win. 
Mvery programme they have presented since 1892, 
with one possible exception, has contained proposals 
which the intelligent, independent voters who hold 
the balance of power in this country simply could 
not venture to accept, no matter how discontented 
they may have been with the Republicans. The 
one possible exception was the platform of 1904. 
But the party was not really united for that plat- 
form, as the country knew, and the right and hope- 
ful issue;. tariff reform, was neglected in the 
sanvass. 

To put better men forward, for party offices as 
well as public offices, and to return to traditional 
party doctrines and principles, emphasizing tariff 
reform, economy, and opposition to privilege in all 
forms—this, we take it, is the task before Demo- 
crats everywhere who are willing to work for 
future victories by making their party worthy 
of them. These tasks accomplished, or even once 
clearly by way of being accomplished, the job of 
choosing a candidate for the Presidency will 
rapidly become simpler. It will be a matter of 
finding an able and trusted man, sufficiently 
known, who will stand for the programme, and 
whose inability to win has not been demonstrated. 


The So-called ‘‘ House of Governors ” 

The Civie Conference and the so-called “ House 
of Governors,” which met at Washington recent- 
ly, did well to hold their sessions at the same 
time and place. ‘They seek practically the same 
object—to secure from the States more uniform 
treatment of various subjects of legislation which 
clearly ought to be treated alike all over the 
country, yet which the national government does 
not find that it has the authority to take over 
from the States. The object is both good end im- 
portant, and conferences of some sort seem the 


only practical way to go about attaining it. The 


novel scheme of bringing all the Governors to- 
gether, now generally attributed to Mr. R. U. 
JOHNSON, was a capital device to foeus attention 
on the matters they discussed last year—par- 
ticularly conservation. So far, the experiment 
may be pronounced successful. 

The attempt to establish a permanent “ House 
of Governors,” with annual sessions, is a differ- 
ent matter. There is nothing particularly ter- 
rifying about it to anybody. The Republicans 
have had most to do with starting it. The Demo- 
erats, of course, cannot make much fuss about it, 
since it seems to be consistent with their tradi- 
tional State-rights views. But the permanent 
effectiveness of the arrangement—even its per- 
taanence apart from its effeetiveness—may well 
he questioned. The Constitution does not con- 
template anything like it. The body has, of 
course, no real authority whatever over any one. 
At best, it stands merely for an advising together 
of men who, when they go back to their several 
States, are individually advisers of Legislatures 
rather than legislators. Moreover, practical 
unanimity is essential; and the subjects on which 
unanimity can be attained will, it may be con- 
jectured, grow fewer as politics invade—as we 
fear they sooner or later will invade—these 
gatherings. Let the gatherings continue until 
that happens. If it never happens, let them con- 
tinue indefinitely. The only harm to be appre- 
hended from them at present is that they may 
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possibly make Congress feel a trifle less respon- 
sible than before they began. But it is too early 
for the devisers of this machinery to claim that 
they have incorporated it in our political system 
for good. 


Cold Storage 

We shall probably know more about the rela- 
tion of cold storage to the price of food when 
the results of the various investigations into that 
burning question have been published. Cold 
storage is very well worth looking into. Our 
neighbor the Wall Street Journal feels the need 
of regulating it, and finds its case suitable for 
both Federal and State legislation. It says: 

It is simply obtaining money under false pretences 
to sell as fresh foodstuff which has been preserved 
for an indefinite time by an artificial process. It need 
not be positively putrid. and yet the buyer is robbed 
deliberately of something he has paid for. No perish- 
able commodity should be kept in cold storage longer 
than for one season, when it should be destroyed under 
government inspection, or offered on the market, 
plainly dated, for what it will fetch on its merits. 

Cold storage is an extremely valuable and use- 
ful process, without which, as our neighbor says, 
it would be hardly possible to feed such cities as 
New York or Chicago. Properly used, it is a 
thing to be thankful for. Improperly used, it is 
a means of extortion, a method of making good 
food bad, a thing to rebel against. To save up 
eggs when they are plenty and feed them out 
when they are scarce is helpful to consumers, 
but quite the contrary when by cold storage the 
egg-market is so dominated that stale eggs out 
of storage are fed out to the market when eggs 
are plentiful and should be cheap, and replaced 
in the storage-houses by fresh eggs, thereby keep- 
ing up the price and making it always the harder 
to get good eggs. There is a period, different for 
different kinds of perishable foods, during which 
food may be stored without loss of quality or 
favor. Certain meats may stay in cold storage 
for a time to advantage. But the thing can be 
overdone and doubtless is overdone to a_ very 
great extent, and there are few consumers whose 
natural powers of gustatory discrimination have 
not often assured them that poultry after being 
long entombed makes very poor and tasteless food. 


Our Use of Food 

Much good should come in the end out of all 
the current clamor about the price of food, and 
here’s hoping that the clamor will be kept up 
until the good does come. It is not only that our 
necessary food ought not to cost us more than 
conditions reasonably warrant, but it is likely 
that, be prices high or low, we Americans ought 
not to spend so much for food as we do, nor for 
drink, cither. One reason given for the high 
price of corn, which enters vitally into the price 
of meat, is the heavy demand for corn to make 
whiskey. We could undoubtedly do with less 
whiskey without suffering damage. Is it, we won- 
der, that our prohibitionist friends are increasing 
the demand for whiskey by their somewhat in- 
discriminate shutting off all the drinks over such 
large areas? Where all intoxicants are banned, 
the bulky ones—-the beers and wines—have the 
least chance, and spirits the best. There is a 
waste of drink due to its consumption by persons 
who do not profit by it, but that is so universally 
admitted that it need not be discussed. More to 
the point in current discussion is the waste of 
food. We Americans are notorious all over the 
world as wasters of food. The last remonstrant 
about it is Sir Tuomas Lipron, a grocer, whose 
business it is to sell food and who likes to see it 
bought. But he says we waste it; waste it to an 
extent that shocks him, for he knows food, trades 
in it, and respects it. A vast deal we waste by 
bad cooking, a vast deal more by bad manage- 
ment and bad domestic habits. Mr. J. J. iin 
says too great a proportion of our population has 
heen diverted from farming to other employments 
and to city life. It is also true that too large 
a share of the intelligence of the country has 
been diverted from the culinary art, and from 
housekeeping—now known as domestic science— 
to other forms of art and factory work. More 
brains should go to the care of food after it gets 
into the hands of the ultimate consumer. It is 
a pity to waste it, either by bad handling or use- 
less profusion. Enough is enough, and too much 
is unwholesome. And there are so many other 
things to buy besides food, let alone the great 
profit and helpfulness of saving up a little money! 
A Chinese or Hindu diet won’t do for us Amer- 
icans. We shall feed ourselves liberally. But 
if the clamor over food improves our use of food 
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it will do more good in that way than even in 
reducing prices. 


Living is Cheaper in Canada 

Meanwhile the quest for the causes of the high 
price of living continues very animated. Nobody 
has come forward yet to confess to taking a greater 
protit than is reasonable out of the necessaries 
of life, but a lot of suspects are being watched, 
aud eminent detectives are on the job. The tariff 
and the trusts are accused, but deny that they 
are guilty in any important degree. The fact 
that the cost of living is pretty high all over 
the world helps them in their defence. And yet 
there are things for them to explain. We read in 
the New York Herald that folks in Detroit have 
been over into Canada and discovered that living 
in Windsor, which is just across the river from 
them, is twenty-five per cent. cheaper than it is 
in Detroit. Here is a table of specimen prices in 
Windsor and Detroit: 


Wit 1 D it 
Butter, best, Ib.. “i 28e. 36e. 
Kggs, dozen ...... S4e. $2e. 
Beef, cheapest cut, tb 6Y,e. 10e. 
Pork, mess, Ib....... Be 20¢e. 
Lard, prime, lb...... lle. l3e 
Bacon, breakfast, Ib.. . We. 24e., 
Wheat, No, 2 red, bushel $1.00 $1.11 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bushel 60e, 78e 
Potatoes, bustiel T0e 65e. 
Cabbage, head .. je. a Te. 8e. a lde 
Turnips, bushel We, 600 
Carrots, bushel 50e. Oe, 
Beets, bushel 25e. 0c 
Rutabagas, bushel .. 35e. We. 
Parsnips, bushel 50e G0e 
Turkeys, dressed, Ib Je 25¢c. 
Chickens, dressed, Ib lle l5e 
Milk, quart ..... Ze. 8c. a Ve 
Cheese, Ib.. ae lle 16146 


Plug tobaceo, Ib $1.00 $2.00 a $3.00 

The impression made by these disparities is 
deepened when the Detroit people go shopping 
in the Windsor stores and pay a little more than 
a hundred per cent. duty on woollens at the custom 
house on their way home. 


Anxieties of Dr. Wiley 

Friends of Dr. Witry are anxious. The Referee 
Board that overruled his opinion on the unwhole- 
someness of benzoate of soda are meditating now 
on the qualities of sulphur dioxide, and may de- 
cide that if is good in fruits. Some of the Cali- 
fornia fruit-growers need to use it. There is a 
henzoate of soda case pending in the United States 
District Court at Indianapolis in which a decision 
may be reached that will overrule the Referee 
Board, and Dr. Witry and his friends feel much 
interest in that decision. If too much overruled, 
the pure-food champion may feel, as Mr. Pivceiot 
felt, that he is powerless to do good, and might 
as well quit. Every one who is enthusiastie in 
the people’s service wants plenty of power; thi 
President most of all. There are a number of 
things that Mr. Tarr wants, and won’t be happy 
till he gets them, but whether he gets them or 
not, he won’t quit his job. He, for one, has en- 
listed for the war. 


To Make Corporations Behave 

The fetter of Mr. Epwarp S. Avery in another 
column is so meaty that most of the propositions 
in it might serve for chapter-headings in a longish 
book on the corporations and government. We 
wish Mr. Avery or some one else would write 
such a book and amplify and discuss these various 
propositions in the light of carefully ascertained 
facts, and of the national and State laws as they 
exist, and with specific suggestions as to what 
they ought to be. We should hardly go so far 
as to say that the corporations dominate both the 
parties all the time, in State and nation. We 
incline to think the unincorporated citizen, both 
individually and as “the people,” still counts a 
little, though not as much as he should, or as 
wisely. But unquestionably the corporations do 
govern us a lot, and haven’t as a rule yet learned 


to govern us acceptably, though some of them 
may be, as Mr. Avery thinks, improving. His 
suggestion of receiverships instead of prosecutions 
for the bad ones will perhaps bear considering. 
Our own notion is, however, that we are as yet 
hardly beyond the beginning of the new era in 
government brought on by the immense develop- 
ment of the principle of combination in every 
department of industry and business; that we shall 
probably have to revise our laws and constitutions 
and readjust our machinery of government before 
we get through; and that no single idea or con- 
trivance, however sound and valuable, is going to 
work out our salvation. 





Making Allowances 


““T pon’r see,” said a writer in the throes of being 
reviewed—* I don’t see why people can’t make allow- 
ances for each other. I’ve written a quiet little book 
about myself. and my way of seeing things. It was 
not wrong to write a book about myself, because that is 
just what. everybody who writes a book at all does. 
You can’t step outside your own skin just because 
youw’re going to write a book. M. ANATOLE FRANCE 
says that if authors were straightforward and sincere 
they would acknowledge this. They would say in 
publishing a book on SHAKESPEARE, for example, 
‘Dear reader, I herewith send you a little book about 
myself, @ propos of SHAKESPEARE.’ Now the worst that 
can be said about my book is that it is a low-voiced 
little book, likely to sit around in dark corners, or 
line the backbone of bookshelves to keep the damp off 
something better. But here the critics are pulling it 
out, and thumping it and turning it over and com- 
plaining because I don’t hurrah over the cosmos. It 
takes a physique, a circulation and an ancestry like 
Rogert Brownina’s to want to hurrah over the world 
as it is. I was not built that way—on the contrary, 
I am by way of being small and delicate and habitually 
fagged. The best I can say about the world as it is, 
is that, all things considered, I am not sorry I saw it. 
That seems to_me pretty high praise. I don’t want to 
wave a flag over it and I don’t feel jubilant; but as 
far as I’ve gone I’ve been able to endure what I’ve had 
to endure with philosophy, and, what is better, the in- 
terest of looking on at life has never palled. I have 
tried to tell how I accomplished this for others like 
myself. But I must admit, however, that I’ve seen 
others who could not endure what they had to endure, 
and then the only thing I could. do was to shut my 
eyes tight and turn my head away. I have had to 
see much evil and much. suffering that I could neither 
right nor explain, and I .refuse—yes, absolutely I 
refuse to pretend that life is all one grand procession 
toward victory and triumph, when the best solution 
my temperament offers is that this is the best of all 
possible worlds and a large majority of the things in 
it are necessary evils. I don’t really see how there can 
be so much hurrahing, unless these lusty and robust 
optimists deafen their ears by their own noise. ‘ The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain,’ Serip- 
ture says, and the best of my hope is that after ons 
of effort and much trial and further, development we 
may somehow find a better orbit. My point of view 
has at least the merit of being according to the Hebrew 
religion and the Christian religion; indeed, according 
to all religions. JI never heard of a religion that did 
not begin by asserting this to be a very evil and par- 
tial world, which we were to bear with fortitude, 
hoping for something better. At any rate, that is the 
way I feel, and I wrote my book for the other people 
that feel the same way. There are hosts of us. But 
I am quite broad-minded enough to admit that my 
point of view maybe just the result of a sluggish 
circulation, a subdued habit of mind and lack of out- 
door exercise. Just as I also admit a good deal of 
the hurrahing is owing to the ruddy complexions, irre- 
sponsibility, and generally sanguine temperaments of 
the noise-makers. I am willing te make allowances 
for them. They can march right down into their 
graves hurrahing all the way, but I don’t see why they 
should get excited if 1 choose to live according to my 
temperament too, and to straggle along the edge of the 
march looking for wild flowers, listening to the rain, 
hearing ‘ the crick talk sassy to hisse’f,’ and lying on 
my back to see the stars at night. It is all tempera- 
mental, this matter of choice. Some people choose a 
procession with shoutings and waving of banners and 
brass bands in front of them; some of them like quiet 


- sounds and scenery and the legends of the saints. The 


only thing I object. to is pretending that noise is neces- 
sarily virtue and the retiring temperament evil. I 
insist that there is no essential virtue in shouting. It 
is emphatic; it arrests the attention, but I don’t know 
that it holds it. At any rate, I am not going to 
change the solaces that I have and the consolations I 
have proved for a noise that does not convince me. 
‘Try all things,’ says the apostle, ‘and hold fast to 
that which is good.’ I have been told by members of 
given sects that if I sat in a certain pew every Sunday 
where they could see my back, in an extremely ill- 
ventilated church, the grace of God would descend 
upon my submissive soul and the universe would seem 
jubilant ever after. And I’ve tried their panacea and 
all the others offered for the ills of the world. But T 
never felt the grace of God or heard His voice except 
alone on the mountainsides or under the midnight 
sky. And all I ean say to other people is, I have 
found a solution for much of the inevitable misery 
and difficulty of life in the very terror and vastness 
and wonder of the universe, beside which all human 
suffering seems brief and fragile. And those who are 
like-minded will find it the same way. The mistake 
these critics make is imagining themselves representa- 
tive of the whole world. Because they like a brass band 
and banners they think the universe is made up of 
flags and drums; or because they like to drown per- 
ception in an activity—eminently satisfactory way of 
disposing of life, IT must admit, for those who like it— 
they imagine that the soul that takes an equal delight 
in treasuring and delaying each moment for fuller per- 
ception and more delicate hearing must necessarily be 
morbid. There is one thing to be said for the retiring 
temperament, which is also mine,” the author inter- 
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jected proudly, “ it does not want to convert the entire 


world to its own way of thinking. It would not, if it . 


could, pour the world into the melting-pot in order to 
pour it out again into the same jelly-mould.” . Here 
the author rested his grievance. 

There seemed to be a good deal of sound philosophy 
petulantly expressed, in what the author was saying. 
It is as dangerous to invent a philosophy or a social 
system to include all temperaments and relieve all ills 
as it is to invent a medicine to cure all diseases. As 
WILLIAM JAMES reiterates in his examination of the 
monist philosophy, “immer nicht ganz.” Never quite 
all the facts gather under the same canopy. Some few 
little things, unimportant to the philosophers perhaps, 
but vital to themselves, are always left slipping out 
of the corners and wandering beyond. And so it is 
with. sects and religions and theories and socialisms 
and anarchisms, somebody always wanders off on his 
own account and finds a view of the universe that suits 
him better. And it is a great virtue to make allow- 
ances. Charity, which is only another name for 
making allowances, covereth a multitude of sins and 
peculiarities and differences. 

It is quite a point to consider this habit. of making 
allowances. We have to do it in the smaller and closer 
relations of life; why should not we do it in the larger? 
There is probably not a happy family on the globe who 
have not early learned that the chief of their duties 
toward each other is making allowances for inborn 
differences of temperament. There is always the brisk, 
energetic one who cannot wholly understand why on 
earth the quiet one sits still so much, letting cireum- 
stances flow by unobstructed. And there is always the 
conventional one who cannot see how anybody can be 
willing to wear last winter’s hat or look different from 
other folk; and they only enjoy each other when they 
make allowances. 

The sun shines and the rain falls on the just and 
the unjust alike; and there really seems little ground 
for human beings to undertake to decide upon a single 
theory of life to cover all demands. Life is various, 
and infinitesimal roads, crossing and recrossing till 
they are a veritable web over the countenance of exist- 
ence, lead to peace and contentment. Therefore, let 
the crowd who enjoy the fireworks and brass band have 
all they want and yet show tolerance to the souls who 
want only the quiet of the stars and the night winds. 





Correspondence 
GOVERNMENT BY CORPORATIONS 


January 21, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—We are governed by our great corporations. 
They dominate the party in power, whether Repub- 
lican or Democratic, in State and Federal politics. 
Their approval must be obtained by the men who 
draft campaign platforms, select candidates for office, 
and influence legislation. If their greed and arrogance 
sometimes drive the people to revolt against the party 
organizations, they soon regain control by adopting 
equitable methods. 

The corporations entered polities to influence legis- 
lation essential to their success and government of- 
ficials empowered to do them harm. And frequently 
they were required to defend themselves against pro- 
posed legislation designedly injurious to their welfare, 
the work of political leaders who sought to levy 
tribute. These leaders derived their power from the 
voters, whom they aroused against the corporations— 
“trusts which sucked the life-blood of the people.” 
Farmers were led against the railways transporting 
farm products and demanded lower freight and _pas- 
senger rates and improved service. Labor - unions, 
aroused against the corporations employing them, 
called for shorter hours and higher wages. These 
attacks were followed by the introduction of anti- 
trust bills in the State Legislatures or Congress, which 
were modified or abandoned upon the receipt of money 
by the leaders. 

The great corporations in politics include railways, 
industrial trusts, insurance companies, public-service 
companies, large banking institutions, etc., to which 
should be added the non-stock corporations, such as 
labor-unions, farmers’ associations, and the Catholic 
Church, other religious bodies lacking definite political 
purposes and concentration of power. They are man- 
aged by men experienced in every branch of our in- 
dustrial life —local, interstate, and international. 
These men know what it costs farmers to raise crops, 
miners to take out minerals, manufacturers to make 
their wares, railways and vessels for transportation, 
bankers to supply capital, and laborers to live. They 
know the requirements of all. Such knowledge is in- 
dispensable to those who undertake the administration 
of our government, and is lacking in the political 
demagogues who appeal to class prejudice. 

With all this knowledge the corporations are awk- 
ward amateurs in the art of government. Their 
blunders lead to legislative investigating committees, 
executive hostility, adverse laws, severe decisions by 
the courts, and popular distrust. This results from 
their attitude toward the governed, whose rights are 
not respected. Corporate government has been un- 
stable because inequitable. 

Some corporations are beginning to understand the 
art of government. They recognize the rights of others. 
Their selfishness is moderated by wisdom. This has 
gained for them the confidence of the people, affording 
immunity from attack and a market for bonds and 
stock. Eventually all will be just to the people, who 
in turn will be just to them. Then corporate rule 
will afford us an acceptable stable government. 

There will always be bad corporations, which should 
be punished as an example to others. Under existing 
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laws they cannot be punished, except by fines easily 
paid out of illegitimate profits. The Sherman law 
declares illegal a corporation so managed as to be 
in restraint of trade, but it does not attempt to 
punish legal corporations disobeying the laws. We 
afford the guilty corporation immunity and punish 
its officers or agents, who are dependent on salaries, 
trained to obey the orders of superiors, and easily 
replaced when convicted. Punish the guilty corpo- 
ration by taking away its liberty, as the ordinary con- 
vict is deprived of liberty. This can be done by ap- 
pointment of a receiver as in bankruptcy, for a time 
to be determined by the magnitude of the crime. If 
the offence justified, the sentence should be legal death 
—viz., dissolution. The receiver could be prohibited 
from taking new business or the profits therefrom 
could go to the State. The burden of such punish- 
ment would be on the stockholders, who selected the 
directors, and for whose benefit the crime was com- 
mitted, Stockholders neglect their duties by not at- 
tending stockholders’ meetings and by indifference to 
the characters of directors who pay dividends. 
Epwarp 8S. AVERY. 


THE BASIS OF CONDUCT 
HwatanpeE, Cuina, November 12, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—One cannot read the letters from Agnostic 
and his sympathizers, in recent numbers of the WEEK- 
Ly, rejecting belief in the fundamental distinction 
between right and wrong, without a feeling of deep 
regret at what they have lost in their lives, and one of 
deep concern for society at large if such ideas gain 
wide acceptance. They show that denial of God and 
of His truth means sooner or later the destruction of 
one’s belief in right and wrong, the loss of conscience, 
and of all the high motives that inspire right conduct. 
Duty, honor, patriotism are gone. The only motives 
left to guide men are those which actuate the lower 
animals—fear -and selfishness. lf the impulse arises 
to assassinate the Chief Magistrate of the country, why 
not gratify it? If agnosticism is right and there are 
no moral distinctions, murder is not really wrong. 
When a bank official has an opportunity to embezzle 
funds intrusted to him, if there is no right and wrong, 
what motive will keep him honest and trustworthy? 
Is the fear of prison bars all? The Bible is right 
simply from the view-point of philosophy when it 
declares that disbelief in God means pessimism and 
moral decay. To be without God is to lose belief in 
conscience and in moral distinctions, and to be with- 
out hope for ourselves and for the betterment of man- 
kind. The greatest jurists have always rightly main- 
tained that the preservation of law and order does 
not depend on legal enactments and penalties, but on 
the moral sense, the enlightened conscience of the 
governed. These in turn came from God and are 
operative because of recognition of our duty to Him 
and of His truth. Even heathen philosophers acknowl- 
edge this and base their teachings on government and 
the relations of society on the relation to God and the 
God-given conscience. Confucius and Mencius ask, if 
we have no moral sense of right and wrong, “ wherein 
do we differ from birds and beasts?” 

The trouble is, money-getting and material prosperity 
are resulting, as they have always done, in love of 
luxury; and luxury saps spiritual strength and moral 
fibre just as it does physical strength. Our moral and 
spiritual backbone needs bracing. The athlete is 
ashamed of flabby muscles. Shall we be proud of a 
flabby faith, or still worse, of none at all? Let us 
remember the lessons of history; the depths to which 
mankind has sunk whenever unbelief became dominant. 
We need to get back to the granite faith and the 
character of our forefathers, and Christianity alone 
can give us these. I am, sir, 

Henry M. Woops. 


OLD OFFICERS AND YOUNG 
Great Fats, Mon., January 2, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—No doubt it irks the young officers of our 
Army and Navy that promotion comes so slowly, but 
the writer of “ Younger Officers to the Front ” in your 
issue of December 25th does their cause little service: 
Where would the dead-line of forty have left Cesar, 
Cromwell, Wellington? Andrew H. Foote was fifty- 
six at Fort Henry and Fort Donelson. The hero lashed 
to the rigging of the Hartford in Mobile Bay was 
sixty-three on that glorious day. What corps com- 
mander below forty equalled John Sedgwick, who was 
fifty-one when the fatal bullet found him? When the 
“crowning mercy” of Nashville put the capstone on 
the career of George H. Thomas, the greatest soldier 
this republic has yet produced, he was past forty- 
eight. Fortunate should we be if an invading army 
found our forces commanded by a Robert E. Lee, who 
was nearly threescore at Appomattox. 

I am, sir, 
W. W. TRUESDALE. 


MILK RECORDS OF JERSEY COWS 
Mapison, Wis., January 19, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of January 8th, I note an error, 
which I think you will desire to correct when your 
attention is called to it. In this article you give the 
Jersey cow Jacoba Irene the position of being the 
champion cow of the world, and credit her with a pro- 
duction of 950 pounds of butter. The record of this 
animal is that of the champion Jersey cow of the 
world, but the banner record so far is that of the 
Holstein-Friesian cow, Colantha 4th’s Johanna, owned 
by W. J. Gillett, of Rosendale, Wisconsin, which pro- 
duced in one year nearly 27,500 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 998.26 pounds of butter fat, which would make, 
on the basis of the average composition of butter, 1,165 
pounds of commercial butter. This is the highest 
authenticated record of production for an entire year 
that has ever been made by any dairy animal. 

I am, sir, 
H. L. RUSSELL. 
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The Pont d’Arcole, showing the Hotel de Ville, which contains the offices of the munici- The Pont and Place de la Concorde, 
pality, and was flooded in spite of ramparts of masonry erected by details of soldiers which were closed to the public 























The Quai d’Orsay, showing the Gare d’Orleans, The Church of the Madeleine, the pavement in 
within which anglers perceived large fish swimming front of which sank dangerously and was roped off 
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Map showing the portions (shaded) of the city most seriously affected as a result of the floods 


THE FLOODED SECTION OF PARIS 


FAMOUS BUILDINGS AND LANDMARKS IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL AFFECIED BY THE DISASTROUS OVERFLOW OF THE SEINE 
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OR one week at least the only fasi- 
ionable greeting in Washington was, 
“How are you, Governor?” Even 
i members of the Cabinet, Senators, 













fh WY) and foreign ministers were a little 
WwW Na out of vogue. The Governors were 
XC the thing. 
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ACA SVEN, The serious business of their visit 
DED BIBI beoan—I had almost said our visit, 
because I more than once received the fashionable 
greeting, perhapS in virtue of a silk hat—with the 
reception by President Taft on Tuesday afternoon. 
Two by two, for the most part hatted as I have sug- 
gested, the Governors marched up from the New 
Willard to the east entrance of the White House and 
filed into the long corridor leading to the East Room. 
Hats and coats were checked in the vestibule, and 
our State executives marched up the easy stairs and 
filed into the big white’and gold room, with its glass 
chandeliers and wide windows decked. with palms. 


By Charles Johnston 


gentlemen who can influence legislation in the States,” 
thinking, no doubt, a little pathetically of a gentleman 
who cannot always influence legislation in Congress. 
Then came-a contrast with the English system, where 
the Prime Minister not only has certain command of 
a legislative majority, but immediately ceases to be 
Prime Minister if he loses command of the majority 
in Parliament. He himself, no doubt, very vividly 
felt that the American Constitution makes no pro- 
vision for the introduction of “ administration meas- 
ures,” unless some Senator or Representative is will- 
ing to father them. ‘“ It seems to me,” said Mr. Taft, 
“without ever hoping or suggesting that there can be 
any change in our system (for its rigidity has ad- 
vantages), that still that system would present a 
good many opportunities that you and I should like 
to seize upon, to argue out questions to the legislature, 
and to save them time by giving them considerable 
information on subjects on which they are not advised. 
It shortens, I am sure, the course of legislation; but 


taleigh, to open the way to fame and fortune by offer- 
ing shelter to gubernatorial hats. And, to tell the 
truth, he had some trouble just at this point in avoid- 
ing two photographers, who, erying, “ Wait a moment, 
Governor!” came near wasting a plate on one who was 
merely mortal. 

Marching back in the drizzle to the New Willard, 
passing through the many-chaired vestibule and as- 
cending one flight in the elevator, the Governors and 
their chronicler then betook themselves to a large 
southern chamber, rich in rose-colored velvet curtains, 
gold cornices, brilliantly green wall-paper with too 
much pattern, gold brackets, and nine rows of the 
inevitable gold chairs on a green carpet, and there-the 
more serious work of the conference began. And here 
let me note two of the most strikingly American things 
about this most important and significant assembly. 
In the first place, the roll-call. The secretary of the 
conference, Governor Sloan of Arizona, who has some- 
thing of the air of Senator Stone of Missouri, but 
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Some members of the ‘“‘ House of Governors’ 


This photograph was taken during the recent conference between President Taft and the Governors of the States. 
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in session at Washington 


In the lower row, seated, from left to 


right, are: Governor rank B. Weeks, Connecticut; Governor John Franklin Fort, New Jersey; Governor Joseph M. Brown, Georgia; Governor Simeon 8. 
Pennewill, Delaware; President Taft; Governor Augustus FE, Willson, Kentucky; Governor Herbert S. Hadley, Missouri; Governor Martin F. Ansel, South 


Carolina; Governor Bryant B. Brooks, Wyoming; Governor John F. Shafroth, Colorado, 
ris, Montana; Governor Richard E. Sloan, Arizona; 


The men standing, from left to right, are: Governor Edwin L. Nor- 
Governor Aram J. Pothier, Rhode Island; Governor W. W. Kitchin, North Carolina; Governor Wil- 


liam H. Glasscock, West Virginia; Governor James O. Davidson, Wisconsin; Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson; Governor James H. Brady, Idaho; 
Governor Judson Harmon, Ohio; Governor Beryl F. Carroll, Iowa; Governor Ashton C. Shallenberger, Nebraska; Postmaster-General Frank H. Hitchcock ; 


Governor A. O. Eberhart, Minnesota ; Governor George Curry, New Mexico; Governor R. 8. 


There were two or three score of gold chairs toward 
the middle of the room, taking wonderfully little 
space in the huge chamber, and there, after a few 
minutes’ gossip, the Governors disposed themselves 
and waited. 

Presently to them entered, from another door, the 
President of the United States, followed by two aides 
in uniform and one small recording angel in a gray 
business suit—to wit, the official reporter of the pro- 
ceedings. The Governors arose from their gold chairs, 
and the President, duly prompted, greeted them by 
name, with a fine cordial smile, and a hearty shake 
of the hand. 

Then standing some ten feet from the Governors, 
who relapsed upon the golden chairs, President Taft 
clasped his hands, broke into his cordial smile, and 
began to address his guests. The recording angel un- 
der his elbow sucked his pencil and bent over his note- 
book; while the two aides, with the fine poise and 
alert uprightness of the West-Pointer, took their places 
near the wall. To his fellow executives and fellow 
sufferers Mr. Taft spoke as follows: 

‘I am delighted to greet you in the White House. 
I should have been glad to have had you here during 
all your sessions, so that you might have made the 
White House your headquarters, but in discussing this 
matter with the committee it occurred to them and 
to me that it would possibly be better for you to hold 
your sessions in a neutral place, so to speak. Mr. 
toosevelt extended to you, I think, the hospitality 
of the White House, and the meetings were held here 
in May, 1908, but those meetings were so fully his, 
in the sense of being called by him, that it seemed 
entirely appropriate; whereas now, I hope, there is a 
movement among the Governors to have some sort of 
a permanent arrangement that shall bring them here 
without suggestion from any one but the Governors 
themselves.” 

President Taft went on to speak of one chief aim of 
the conference of Governors: namely, to bring about 
uniform State laws, in some way not inharmonious 
to our century-old Constitution. With that smile of 
the eyes as well as the lips, which gives him so much 
personal charm, Mr. Taft said, “I speak to you as 





we have not got that system, and we are not going 
to have it, so there is no need of mourning over the 
fact that we cannot have it. I am only speaking to 
you as executives who have felt the injustice of the 
sort of criticism that comes from the lack of that 
feature of the English system I have pointed out. 
You are the titular head of the party, perhaps, of your 
State, and you are made responsible for everything 
that is done by the party, although you may not be 
able in any declared legal way to control it, and 
therefore you have to use those influences, personal 
anc otherwise, that are legitimate to bring about the 
legislation for which the party has to be responsible. 
It is because you do have such great influence in mould- 
ing legislation that your meeting to secure uniformity 
of laws is so important and significant. 

““T should greatly wish,” said the President in con- 
clusion, with a somewhat wry smile, “to sit down 
quietly and swap experiences with the Governors in- 
dividually. I should particularly wish to talk with 
Governor Harmon of Ohio about the way in which he, 
as a Democrat, gets along with a Republican Legis- 
lature. I could tell him that there are troubles even 
when you have a Congress that is nominally of your 
own party.” 

Which saying is a dig either at Uncle Joe Cannon 
or at Senator La Follette; I do not profess to say 
which, and the recording angel shed no light upon the 
subject. 

With a cordial invitation to the Governors, their 
wives and daughters, to come to his reception in the 
evening, Mr. Taft bade them “au revoir” and dis- 
appeared, followed by his two aides and recording 
angel. After having their pictures taken on the front 
steps, the Governors departed, as they had come, by 
the long, many-windowed corridor that leads out to- 
ward the Treasury Building, and here it became evi- 
dent that they were not quite familiar with the ways 
of silk hats, or perhaps of Washington weather. For 
it had begun to rain, yet our State executives had 
neither carriages nor umbrellas for the conservation of 
their head-gear. The deponent, having had some sad 
experiences in London, had an umbrella, but he had 
also a friend, so that he was not able, like Sir Walter 
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Vessey, South Dakota; Governor John Burke, North Dakota 


without his unction, called the names in all their sim- 
plicity thus: 

“ Ansel ?”-— Here!” 

“ Comer ?”—* Here!” 

“ Fort ?”—“ Here!” 

“ Hughes ?”—“ Here!” 
and so on, with triumphant democracy. One thought 
involuntarily of the Senate roll-call, “ Mr. Aldrich, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Bacon,” and so forth, and one inclined 
to prefer the self-imposed simplicity of the new House 
of Governors. 

Next, and perhaps even more characteristically 
American, was a little matter which had evidently not 
been foreseen. Mr. Taft’s words, already chronicled, 
suggest, what was the case, that several of the Gov- 
ernors had brought with them their wives, mothers of 
their children, and perhaps their daughters. I do not 
venture to suggest that in any case the bringing was 
reversed. At any rate, the ladies were there and, like 
good wives, eager to hear their lords do themselves 
credit. So they also came to the rose-velvet and green 
chamber, to the number of a dozen at least. And 
very charmingly, as there were nearly twice as many 
gold chairs as Governors, these good ladies little by 
little found their way into the gubernatorial ranks 
and, seated cozily and happily on the gold chairs, 
listened with evident appreciation and knowledge. One 
had delightful visions of many a consultation by cozy 
firesides, where gubernatorial wrinkles were smoothed 
out and wicked assemblymen duly and comfortably 
berated. 

At one of the sessions the lords and masters were 
behind time; the ladies, having no cigars to beguile 
them from the path of duty, were some fifteen minutes 
too soon. So they grouped themselves on the golden 
chairs. Presently one heard little discussions of forest 
conservation, waterways, and uniform divorce laws, 
all evidently based on sound information. Then there 
was a lull, as the Governors still tarried. Then one 
of the ladies, evidently struck with sudden misgiving, 
bent over toward the deponent and said: 

“Tf you please, sir, are we in the right places? 
Are these seats reserved?” 

I replied that, so far as I was concerned, the lady 
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should not think of moving; and with a little sigh 
of relief she settled comfortably into her seat and 
there remained throughout the session. Fancy the same 
thing taking place in the Reichstag or the House of 

Commons! The Reichskanzler would probably have 
convulsions. And in sober truth it was exceedingly 
characteristic of American chivalry and courtesy that 
those good Governors never by the least sign showed 
that they were surprised at the ladies’ presence, and 
they refrained from the cigars which might well have 
brought incense to the cause of uniform State legis- 
lation. 

It was immensely interesting to watch the con- 
ference shake into shape. How was it going to erystal- 
lize? Who would be the dominant and dominating 
figures? What would be the lines of division? What 
conflicting groups would be formed? 

Well, to begin with, it is in the highest degree satis- 
factory to be able to chronicle that the atmosphere 
was far clearer than in the Senate-chamber. There 
were none of those invisible wires and spider-webs 
which make themselves felt at the south end of the 
Capitol. There was, on the contrary, a very genuine 
atmosphere of public spirit and good-will, total ab- 
sence of partisan lines, a real earnestness and_ sin- 
cerity. And, as to dominant figures, there was domina- 
tion only in the sense that the Governors as a body 
evidently esteemed and honored certain of their num- 
ber very highly, and had special confidence in them 
as the fruit of public work well done. One felt here, 
more than one may feel almost anywhere else, that the 
genuine spirit of the American people was represented. 
that the true interests of all sections of the nation were 
being consulted. It was very gratifying also to the 
patriotism of a New-Yorker to find that our own 
Governor Hughes was evidently looked up to and 
consulted as a model executive whenever knotty points 
came into discussion, and he, indeed, was entrusted 
with the very responsible duty of striking the key- 
note of the conference, and of suggesting the lines of 
its future development. 

For Mr. Hughes unquestionably expects that the 
present meeting will come to be repeated year by year, 
and will grow to be a semi-constitutional function in 
fact if not in name. And he is evidently impressed 
with the thought that the States, as represented in 
their Governors, should come forth from beneath the 
Federal wing; for he was, I believe, the first to sug- 
gest that the future annual meetings of the Governors 
should no longer be held at the national capital, but 
should hereafter take place at the capital of one or 
other of the States. No sooner was this suggestion 
made than the Governors were on their feet tendering 
the hospitality of Frankfort, of Springfield, of. Des 
Moines, of Madison. But the next place of meeting 
has not yet been definitely decided. 

In his opening address, which, as I said, struck the 
key-note of the meeting, Governor Hughes said that 
the conferences of Governors might be deemed to em- 
brace at least three groups of questions: the first re- 
lated to uniform laws; the second related to matters 
of State comity, where, if absolute uniformity might 
not be expected, causes of friction might be avoided 
and the general welfare might be promoted by ac- 
commodating action; the third related to matters 
which, though of local concern, could better be treated 
in the light of the experience. of other States. As to 
each of these heads, our Governor had much to say 
of high interest, but I think there was more of the 
humane and universal element in what he said on the 
third. 

“ Conferences of Governors,” Mr. Hughes told his 
confréres, “ promise large benefit with respect to mat- 
ters purely of local administration. Here are forty- 
six commonwealths dealing with substantially the same 
problems of government, constituting a laboratory of 
experimentation in free institutions. With respect to 
governmental machinery, the question is not so much 
one of uniform laws as of having the best State gov- 
ernment possible. There is an extraordinary lack of 
knowledge in each community as to what is the actual 
experience of others.’ We must in great measure de- 
pend either upon the current accounts of the news- 
paper press, reflecting the sensations or the animus 
of the moment, or upon the inquiries of students fre- 
quently without the practical experience to give the 
needed point to their researches and observations, or 
upon partial and incomplete surveys prompted by 
political exigencies.” Therefore, the Governors should 
meet often and talk things over in a friendly way. 

I have “quoted this passage for two reasons: first, 
to get an authoritative definition of the aims of our 
good Governors; second, to illustrate a characteristic 
of our own Governor Hughes. It shows at once his 
force and lucidity of mind, and that certain some- 
thing which comes like a veil between him and his 
hearers. While he speaks his thoughts are turned 
inward, watching the working of his own powerful 
abstract-concrete mind; and his oration loses very 
greatly in direct magnetic effect. If he could break 
through this veil and get at the hearts of his hearers, 
rather than their minds, his power would be complete. 
As it is, one feels his reserve, and it brings a certain 
stiffness of feeling, rather than a chill. 

Since I first heard Mr. Hughes, in the Star Chamber 
days of the Insurance Inquisition, he has gained great- 
ly in many ways; in poise, in firmness upon his feet. 
in breadth and dignity, and, best of all, and with his 
somewhat set type of mind, most needed, in the sense 
of humor. There is yet lacking that direct appeal to 
the heart, which is necessary for the highest great- 
ness. Many times while watching him at the confer- 
ence of Governors I was struck by his likeness to a 
consummate leader of men: Charles Stewart Parnell, 
to whose masterful genius Gladstone paid enthusiastic 
tribute. But Mr. Hughes is less tyrannous than 
Parnell and more benign. ; 

A man who makes a very strong personal impress 
on one’s mind and heart is Governor Willson of Ken- 
tucky. The Governor of the Blue-Grass State has 
just that magnetic warmth which Mr. Hughes some- 
what lacks, and one felt it radiate about him, some- 
what like the sunshine of his own Kentucky home. 
Let me put it this way: When Mr, Hughes spoke, and 
he spoke a good many times, one felt that one was 
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being informed, taught, brought to see the universal 
side of things, or put into possession of most precise 
detail in masterly presentation. But when Governor 
Willson spoke one felt that the world was a happy 
place, and that it was good to be alive. There was 
healing in his smile, and courage and confidence sat 
upon his standards. Governor Willson, as the chief 
organizer of the present conference, and as chairman 
of the committee charged with arranging for the next 
meeting, between Thanksgiving and Christmas of this 
year, naturally filled a large place at the meetings; 
but he would have filled as large a place, by sheer 
force of his fine and genial presence, had he held no 
official position at all. Here’s a health to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky! 

Our good neighbor, Governor Fort of New Jersey, 
was without question one of the strongest personalities 
at this meeting of picked men. He mingled in finely 
tempered measure the grasp and force of Mr. Hughes 
with the genial warmth and cordiality of Governor 
Willson. And his sense of humor came out again 
and again, especially in a matter which has not al- 
ways appeared humorous to some of us, what one of 
his colleagues called the piratical attitude of New 
Jersey toward automobilists on their way between 
Philadelphia and New York. But of that more anon. 
Governor Fort very evidently gained the respect and 
admiration of his fellow workers, and one cannot bet- 
ter characterize him than in his own words, when he 
said that hereafter his fellow Governors would no 
longer be abstractions for him; that to the formal and 
official relation would be added * the splendid friend- 
ship of man for man.” One of the deepest impressions 
one carried away from the conference of Governors 
was an added respect, admiration, and liking for these 
three men—Governor Hughes, Governor Willson, and 
Governor Fort. 

All of which is not to the detriment of their col- 
leagues. Very far from it. Governor Quinby of New 
Hampshire has a Boston cranium, like Senator Crane 
of Massachusetts. But his appeal, to me at least, 
was rather to the heart than to the head. For he 
spoke of those well-beloved mountains and forests and 
streams in northern New Hampshire, which have so 
often lightened the burden of care and brought joy 
and solace to the heart. He spoke of the great lumber 
companies who are making a clean sweep of the White 
Mountain forests, and of the means that might be 
used to stop the work of destruction. And what he 
said brought forth the first clear and distinctive note 
of this conference, and one in striking contrast with 
its predecessor, of May, 1908. For when Governor 
Quinby spoke of the proposal to make a White Moun- 
tain Forest Reserve—a Federal forest, that is—it at 
once became apparent that there was a great and pre- 
ponderant feeling among the Governors, of East and 
West alike, that this kind of work should be done 
by the States and not at all by the Federal govern- 
ment. At a later point it became clear that many of 
the Governors looked on the Federal sequestration of 
millions of acres of the States as something like 
piracy, and this applied with still greater force to the 
sequestration of water-power areas among the moun- 
tains and forests, from which the Federal government 
proposes to draw millions of dollars in revenue; money, 
it was said, which really belongs to the States and 
should go to provide good roads and the like for the 
people of the States and schooling for their children. 
There is the strongest possible feeling among the 
Governors on this point, and it is likely to bear much 
fruit, as they, dispersed feeling that each had been 
fortified in his convictions by the or‘nion of the others, 
and that all felt alike on this vital question. Governor 
Hughes amused his hearers by saying that the people 
of New York owned large and growing forest reserves, 
but they had so often been victimized by exploiters 
that they had passed a law so stringent that it was 
impossible for the State to sell a stick of timber from 
the State reserves, to cut down a tree, or even to 
carry away a tree blown down by the wind. The scald- 
ed cat, as they say in France, is afraid of cold water. 

At each session a different Governor was invited to 
preside. Thus, on the second afternoon, in the rose 
and green and gold room, it fell to the lot of Governor 
Carroll of I-away, a tall and splendid Westerner, to 
welcome a distinguished visitor, the Nestor of Amer- 
ican constitutional history. For Ambassador Bryce, 
immensely interested, as always, in every development 
of American institutions, came quietly in and sate 
him down among the Governors’ ladies at the rear 
of the chamber—where, however, he was soon descried 
and invited to take a seat on the platform. 

Ambassador Bryce was even prevailed upon to ad- 
dress the conference, which he did with wonderful 
readiness and freshness of thought, though saying that 
he had never been more surprised in his life than 
when he was asked to come forward among the Goy- 
ernors. Mr. Bryce declared that in his view the con- 
ference of Governors marked a definite growth in the 
status of the Governor’s office, and, at the same time, 
a return to the earlier days, when the Governors had 
a large measure of personal power. This power, which 
some twenty years after the establishment of the Re- 
public had begun to wane, was now growing strong 
again, and it was further evident that the Governor 
was coming to be looked on in a — way as the 
representative of the people of the State. There was 
no desire, said Mr. Bryce, to give greater power to 
an individual; the Governor was not so much an in- 
dividual as the mouthpiece of public opinion; for 
here, more than anywhere else in the world, it had 
become the rule to trust greatly to public opinion, 
and that trust was fully justified. 

So one may say that Ambassador Bryce is, in a cer- 
tain sense, the godfather of the House of Governors, 
and one felt that there was something very fitting. 
and delightful in his coming thus to give a benediction. 

While Governor Brooks of Wyoming was reading 
his very able paper on water-powers, and demon- 
strating that, so far as his great commonwealth 
among the mountains was concerned, a “ power trust ” 
was forever impossible, I found myself making ob- 
servations on the general subject of Western pro- 
nunciation. For example, he called that rascally lit- 
tle wolfling who scampers about the prairies and 
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howls so lugubriously at night a “ ki-6t.” with the ac 
cent on the first syllable. Further, one got. the im 
pression that in those parts they say “ Akt” and 
“ Aktion,” with a German “a,” and that the pro 
nunciation of “ great” is something between “ grett ” 
and “ greht.” Then [I was brought back to attention 
once more by his fine phrase, “ We love the nation’ as 
a mother, but each of us loves his State as a wife!” 

Very amusing was a controversy between the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama and the Governor of Kentucky as 
to which State owns the Tennessee River, which 
brought from Governor Willson the declaration that 
his State owned the Ohio to the northern shore, and 
that, so far as the Tennessee River was concerned, 
Alabama was dependent on Kentucky's door. “ Yes,” 
retorted the Governor of Alabama, “* but it is a door 
you can’t shut!” 

“Oh,” quoth Governor Willson, “ Kentucky neve 
wishes to close the door of water to any one,” and 
genially smiled upon his brethren. 

I noticed, speaking of pronunciation, that he called 
the largest town in his State “ Lewisville.” just as 
Governor Hadley spoke of “Saint Lewis.” This is 
somewhat of a shock to old traditions. Governor 
Hadley looks like a handsome college boy, and while 
he was addressing the meeting on the regulation ot 
railroad rates I all the time expected him to put forth 
a college yell, “ Rah-rah-rah Mazura!” or something 
of the sort. Instead he gave us an uncommonly keen 
and, at the same time, amusing view of a tangle 
subject. The railroads, he said, were willing to admit 
that they made a profit on interstate trafic. but they 
insisted that they carried intrastate traflie at a 
indeed, of between 120 and 300 per 
cent., so that the larger the traflic strietly within the 
State the more appalling the loss to the railroads. 
Indeed, it would be impossible, said Governor Hadley, 
to imagine any rate so high as to yield a profit in 
intrastate freight. At least, so the railroads said. 

On the third and last day of the conference we had 
a very optimistic paper on irrigation, from Governor 
Brady of Idaho, who told us of the charms of his 
home at Pocatello, where water-power and electricity 
had been so largely developed that he had not had a 
fire lit in his house for seven years. The rooms were 
warmed, the dinners were ¢ooked, the baths were 
heated, even the dishes were washed, by electricity ; 
and his auditors. who showed a slight inelination to 
believe that the Westerner was indulging in “ 
ers,” were invited to go to Pocatello and see for them 
selves. 

[ have been to Pocatello, but I did not see that 
marvellous dish-washing. 1 did see, however, a little 
incident which remains a happy picture in my memory. 
We had gone past Pocatello in the direction of the 
Shoshone Falls (with the final “e” pronounced) ; it 
was dusk, and we were halted for a while in the 
midst of the darkling sage-brush. The Afro-American 
porter stood on the lower step of the Pullman, his fine 
round nostrils distended to the breeze which blew 
in upon us from the brown velvet plain. “ Ah,’ he 
murmured, with infinite satisfaction, “it smells des 
like a candy-sto’!” [| make Governor Brady a present 
of this story for the purposes of booming the fine 
State he loves so well. 

[ wish [ could do justice to other discussions, such 
as that of Governor Davidson on pure food, or that of 
Governor Ansel of South Carolina, who looks like a 
British general, on extradition. This paper drew forth 
a funny remark from Mr. Hughes. Our Governor said 
it was the fashion of some States to parole prisoners 
on condition that they should leave the State; where- 
upon they promptly came to New York. Then, he said, 
if they violated the conditions of their parole, their 
Governors sent to him, asking him to give them up. 
He always refused, for, said Mr. Hughes, “ I’ve taken 
the position that if any State wants to dump its 
criminals on New York they'll never get them back 
again.” | Arizona spoke of mining, 


loss—a loss, 
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Governor Sloan of 
chiefly from the standpoint of getting revenue from 
the mines; and Governor Carroll talked of divoree, 
the most advertised theme of uniform State laws, but 
without carrying the subject very far forward. It 
seems to the humble chronicler of these doings that 
very little real advance will be made, until some one 
tries to discover the spiritual laws which underlie 
marriage, and to see in what way these laws may 
really be obeyed. ‘Too much and too little is taken 
for granted in all these discussions, and we-never get 
anywhere by our statistics. 

The last formal work of the conference was a very 
sporting discussion on automobiles, in which the 
Heavenly Twins of the conference, the Governors of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, related their experi 
ences. Governor Draper, it seems, is an authority on 
speeding, for he has been arrested in ~viis own Bay 
State; more than that, he has had to take cognizance 
of the arrest of his neighbor. the Governor of Ver 
mont; and Governor Fort made it evident that only 
the absence of “ coppers” from the Gould road among 
the pines to Lakewood had saved him too from a like 
fate. But I must not mar this great theme by partial 
treatment. Let this suffice: Scorchers, beware! The 
Governors of the Atlantic States are going to get 
together and spread nets which, if they do not catch 
you, will catch a big revenue from your machines. 
A word to the wise is enough. 

Further, our Governors are abused for not enforcing 
the law, while, at the same time, they have not the 
right to remove sheriffs who disobey. Governor Fort 
spoke of some mysterious region, from which had come 
petitions four thousand strong, saying that the law 
against Sabbath liquor-selling was being violated. He 
was helpless. He could not remove the sheriff. His 
one resource was to call out the State militia and 


treat Sunday liquor-selling as insurrection. Here 
again a word of warning. Their honors are going 
to get together and do something about it. In fact, 


a certain Governor from the far Northwest has al- 
ready promised a paper for the next conference of 
Governors on “The Powers a Governor Has and the 
Powers He Ought to Have.” 

And so for this time ends the tale. A notable 
gathering, a notable event, and one promising great 
things for the republic, 











R. TAFT beamed in upon the Na- 
tional Civic Conference on uniform 
State law, and made some excellent 
Presidential jokes. The high con- 
S tracting parties assembled at the 
Washington edition of Belasco’s 
Theatre, beginning to drop in about 
38 quarter to ten. By ten o’clock there 

: ““S were only fifty or sixty people in the 
red cloth and green near-marble auditorium, and it 
almost looked as if the President would have to speak 
to empty benches. But they soon began to increase 
and multiply, and by half past ten we had a full house. 
The remarkable thing about the audience was that 
one could hardly tell to what class they belonged; that 
is, as compared with English audiences, they had very 
few class characteristics, hall-marks, ear-marks, or 
whatever one may call them. The only people dis- 
tinectly recognizable as a class were the reporters, with 
their keen, alert, almost hard intensity of ‘expression, 
behind which one could see good-nature and genuine 
human kindness. If I were asked to describe the 
audience in general, [ should say that they looked 
like a gathering of nonconformists, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that earnestness and sincerity were the 
dominating qualities in their faces; an audience of 
nonconformists, with a sprinkling of dear old ladies, 
who looked like Daughters of the War of 1812. And, 
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raising his eyes pensively to the sunburst in the roof, 

and evidently humming to himself: 

“The saddest is, it might have ben!” 
with “ pen”) 

Mr. Taft went on: “In the discussion of uniformity 
of legislation, when you take a man who has gotten 
out of the practice of law, so that he does not remem- 
ber with great exactitude the principles that are ap- 
plicable in actual cases, he cannot help falling back on 
a discussion of the Constitution. A constitutional 
lawyer is a gentleman who has gotten out of the prac- 
tice of law and who has gone into politics!” Here 
it was Senator Root’s turn to hum a tune and look 
unconscious, as he tapped with his fingers on the handle 
of his umbrella and looked up at the stage-box with the 
photo of the great Rough-Rider. But he was not to 
escape, for the President went on: 

“My friend Senator Root, whom I am delighted to 
class in the same category with myself, was greatly 
misunderstood with reference to his view of the Consti- 
tution, and the trend under the Constitution toward 
centralization of government. If I understood him, 
his view was that unless the States did their duty in 
the exercise of the funetions which it was necessary 
they should exercise in the interests of good govern- 
ment, there would be a tendency toward enlargement 
of the government at Washington, and he uttered a 
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The Civic Federation Conference at Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Taft 


is seated between Judge Alton B. Parker and the Hon. Seth Low 


in the two stage-boxes, under a big photo of President 
Taft on the one side, and the great Rough-Rider, with 
his “Tron Mountain” expression on the other, sat a 
sprinkling of beauty and fashion, come to hear dear 
Mr. Taft speak. 

The stage, which was still empty at ten-thirty, had 
-rows of gold chairs, with two wide armchairs, in gold 
and red, in the centre of the front row. The drop- 
scene presented a white mountain, a green palm tree, 
and a red pagoda, with a whole row of little white 
pagodas dotted round a lake, standing, I suppose, for 
our insular possessions, but also suggesting a Chinese 
cat and kittens. These frivolous and idle thoughts 
floated through one’s mind as we waited for the Presi- 
dent. Presently our Mr. Seth Low stepped in coyly 
from the wings and deposited his hat, umbrella, and 
overcoat on one of the golden chairs; but, evidently 
not quite sure who was to sit on the platform, he re- 
entered right a moment later and carried them off to 
safety. 

Then President Taft sailed in, beaming, and we all 
rose to welcome, applauding cordially and expectantly, 
and, after an introduction, of which more in a mo- 
ment, he came forward, stood beside the reading-stand 
draped with Old Glory, and began to smile, or per- 
haps I should say, went on smiling. He stood very 
erect, leaning slightly backward if anything, and was 
evidently very firm on his feet, well balanced and 
poised. He did not sway about, or make gestures, or 
change from one foot to the other, or shift his glasses, 
or do any of the dozen things that show nerves in a 
speaker, but stood there evidently happy, cheerful, 
poised, at peace with himself and the world. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Taft, “I am glad to 
welcome the Civie Federation to Washington. I think 
the sun shines a little brighter here than it does any- 
where else along the same latitude, and it is a very 
pleasant place either to live in or to be in; therefore 
I congratulate the Civic Federation on having had the 
good sense to come here.” And President Taft beamed 
upon us as we all cordially applauded our good sense. 

“ You are not the only citizens,” Mr. Taft went on, 
“that look in this direction”—and here Judge Alton 
B. Parker, who was sitting at the right hand of the 
President’s gold armchair, tried to look unconscious. 





warning to the States, that if they would retain the 
power given them under the Constitution, they must 
see to it that they exercise that power in the interests 
of the people and in the interests of the country 
generally. The misunderstanding of Mr. Root led to 
ascribing to him views in favor of centralization that 
would certainly have been most radical, but I am 
sure he does not have them.” (Mr. Root here tried 
to look as if he did not have them, and drummed the 
top of his umbrella with his fingers.) 

President Taft was speaking extempore; that is, 
nearly so, for he held a little card in the palm of his 
right hand, and looked at it once in a while when he 
came to the end of a paragraph. Then the breezy, 
genial smile disappeared for a moment, and an ex- 
pression of serious simplicity took its place, an expres- 
sion that showed great reserves of gentleness in his 
character. Meanwhile, I had been noting his voice, 
and trying to analyze it, for there is much, nay, almost 
everything, in voices. It would be significant of much, 
for instance, if Mr. Taft had a deep bass, seeming to 
come from the depths, or a high tenor, which every 
now and then broke into a falsetto; but he has neither. 
His voice stayed in the middle register, a good, even, 
sturdy voice, with plenty of warmth and magnetism, 
corresponding in this to our good President’s whole 
person. He is geniality and magnetism all over. If it 
were not past the New-Year, I should be inclined to say 
he has just such a voice and just such a genial man- 
ner as one associates with “ The Night Before Christ- 
mas ”—a genial voice, with genial smiles to support it. 
There are certain things, however, that one does not 
notice in the voice of our good and genial President— 
certain over-tones, or qualities of background, that sug- 
gest great reserves of will-power, a resting upon the 
aboriginal rocks, large spiritual resources awaiting a 
call; what one might call the notes of the hidden 
genius, the subconscious self. His voice does not sug- 
gest that President Taft has deep reserves of power, 
such as might be needed, for example, in dealing with 
the gentleman whom the Japanese essayist calls Joe 
Uncle Cannon, or with such a gentleman as our able 
and masterful friend, Mr. Aldrich. One has a mis- 
giving that they might, perhaps, get the better of Mr. 
Taft, taking advantage of his entire honesty and 
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candor. Perhaps the great Rough-Rider—but never 
mind. 

Mr. Taft may have had some such thought himself, 
for he went on to say: “TI think it will be found wise 
after a time to recognize those great organizations, 
concentrations of wealth and plant and capital, that do 
a country-wide business, going into every State, whose 
business is almost wholly interstate; to recognize them 
as instrumentalities of interstate commerce, and to in- 
corporate them, in order that we may get them more 
directly under the control of the national government. 
I admit,” went on Mr. Taft, smiling brightly, as every 
one laughed and applauded—* I admit there is ground 
for dispute. But vou are not Congress, and I did not 
come here to convince you on that subject. I only 
mentioned it in passing. 

“There has been during the last ten or fifteen 
years,” said Mr. Taft, “an earnest desire on the part 
of some people to minimize State power altogether. 
They say—I heard the distinguished Governor of 
Massachusetts say: ‘The United States government 
can regulate child labor better than the States, so 
what’s the use of talking? Why not put that power 
into the United States government?’ And so with 
reference to every power the suggestion is made that 
the central government has more capital, its execution 
of the laws is more certain and less affected by local 
conditions, and therefore it is wise, in the interests of 
effective government, to put all we can on the central 
government—and so we invoke the old ‘ general wel- 
fare’ clause. We have got the money in the Treas- 
ury, and we can spend the money for anything we 
choose, because, first, there is no court to prevent it— 
You cannot issue an injunction” (here Mr. Gompers, 
who sat on the left of Mr. Low, smiled coyly. Mr. 
Gompers looks like a spectacled German _ professor 
with the stein of beer left out)—‘“ you cannot issue an 
injunction against the Secretary of the Treasury, 
bidding him dishonor an appropriation of Congress, and 
when it comes to the expenditure of money, the history 
of the United States is full of appropriations and ex- 
penditures that cannot be explained on any ground, 
except old General Welfare. And the way they propose 
to expend it, when there is a particular subject that 
needs attention, is to organize a bureau and let that 
bureau occupy an advisory relation and an experi- 
mental relation to the States, in the exercise of that 
jurisdiction which is undoubtedly theirs. Just  be- 
fore I sent in my message, in the list of bureaus that 
was asked for there was a bureau on earthquakes!” 
Everybody laughed exuberanily, including the de- 
ponent; exactly why, it would be hard to say. For in 
reality there is nothing comic about an earthquake. 
There was nothing to suggest laughter in the San 
Francisco calamity, or the destruction of Messina; 
vet when Mr. Taft spoke of a bureau of earthquakes, 
he himself, and his whole audience, including the de- 
ponent, as before, felt immensely tickled. I suppose 
the reason is that Mr. Taft, with his other fine and 
genial qualities, has a genuine comic gift, and we were 
all affeeted by it. 

Then we came to a subject which, not comic in itself, 
has given color to much comedy; the subject we all 
think of first, when uniform State legislation is men- 
tioned. 

“There are,” said Mr. Taft, “ many other subjects 
that ought to occupy the States with reference to 
uniform legislation. If I had been a member of the 
Constitutional Convention” (this with a charming 
genial smile) “TI would have voted to include marriage 
and divorcee in the Federal jurisdiction, but they will 
never get there now. The theory upon which they put 
in bankruptey was that where a man was declared a 
bankrupt it fixed his status, and that status ought not 
to vary in different States. Well, when a man is mar- 
ried, that establishes his status” (here we all laughed 
uproariously again, married folk and bachelors alike), 
“and certainly that status ought not to vary between 
States. I state that because I think everybody will 
agree with me: I am not going on to say what kind of 
legislation there ought to be, because I am told on 
that discussion not even the Civic Federation has yet 
reached an agreement. 

* Another subject.” Mr. Taft continued (and one felt 
he was coming to, “ Lastly, brethren!”), “if there is 
anything in our whole government that justifies an 
attack upon our present system, it is the delays in our 
judicial procedure ” (here both Mr. Gompers and Mr. 
John Mitchell cast down their eyes) “and the advan- 
tage that wealth gives in the struggle in the courts 
against those who haven’t the means to meet the ex- 
pense that is now imposed upon them.” And Mr. Taft 
went on to say complimentary things about England. 
He ended thus: 

“T might go on with respect to other subjects. I 
have said a great deal more than I intended to, and 
I have only, so to speak, shot on the wing, but if you 
had to write a message a week, perhaps you would only 
write when you had to!” 

One felt that Mr. Taft had really taken us into his 
heart and showed us what was there—geniality, kind- 
ness, warmth, honesty, poise, frankness, and a great 
spirit of judicial fairness and balance. There was 
really a great deal of that sunshine about him that he 
himself had spoken of. 

Now we come back to the introduction. That was 
the work of Mr. Low, who looked alert, cheery, capable, 
and the picture of happiness. Perhaps that is why 
he gave us the happiest metaphor I have yet heard, 
in connection with this great theme of uniform State 
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law. He said it was a question, not of Federal control, 
but of standardizing the legislation of the States; in 
the old days there were different gauges on the rail- 
roads; some were broad gauge, some were narrow. 
There might be advantages in the broad gauge, but 
interstate commerce was impossible until all the rail- 


roads had the same gauge. So interstate life would 
be facilitated by standardized laws. Mr. Low went 
on to say many wise things concerning the work al- 
ready accomplished, especially in the domain of com- 
mercial law, uniform negotiable instruments, warehouse 
receipts, bills of lading, and so forth; but I am not 
in search of wise things, so much as of things to 
lighten the burden and harmonize with President 
Taft’s genial smile. Of these, Governor Willson 
furnished a fine assortment. 

Governor Willson looks like a jolly, burly, fox- 
hunting squire who has disguised himself by shaving 
off his mustache; and he left us in no doubt where 
he came from. 

“We all heard,” he said, in that rollicking way of 
his, “ what President Taft said about sunshine. I was 
glad when he said, ‘The sun shines bright’ ’”—and 
here the fox-hunting squire smiled sweetly, with his 
head a little on one side—* but why did President Taft 
not go on and complete the verse, ‘on my old Ken- 
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tucky home’?”’ Here, again, every one, including 
Mr. Taft himself, felt the delicious charm of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, and we laughed in appre- 
ciative sympathy and delight. Then he went on to 
wonder that people of our stock, with their thousand 
years of civilization, their long apprenticeship in 
government, their great purity of purpose, should 
have so overlooked the proper co-ordination of the 
ordinary rules of life. “There are six-and-forty 
ways,”—here he parodied Kipling—‘ of making a will 
in this country, and every single one of them is 
right! It is easier for a workman to pick the right 
nut to fit a bolt from a barrel containing a thousand 
nuts of different sizes, than for a lawyer to find the 
exact law on contracts in a given State. I am with 
you in your work,” he concluded, “and I can promise 
you that we, the Governors, are prepared to assist 
you, even to the extent of writing a message a week 
to our assemblies, if that is required.” 

That is the sort of speech the Governor of Ken- 
tucky actually delivered. The speech he should have 
delivered came in the afternoon, from Dr. McGee. It 
was on the superlative value of—water. There was 
something that was supposed to be stronger than 
water, Dr. McGee told us; and that was—land. But 
water was really the great source of all our wealth 





and blessings. Leaving out washing and _ other 
luxuries, each one of us consumed, in a year, directly 
or indirectly, through the water-drinking animals or 
vegetables we absorbed, not less than four thousand 
four hundred tons of water; and the total rainfall of 
our States was a thousand five hundred cubie miles 
a year. 

That is the kind of doctrine one had expected from 
a Kentuckian. After Governor Willson, Judge Alton 
B. Parker spoke. He had evidently been thinking 
over President Taft’s dig about people who wanted to 
come to Washington, and had got the answer. 

“There was one statement the President made,” he 
said, “that was entirely too broad” (with malicious 
emphasis on the ‘broad’). “He defined a constitu- 
tional lawyer as a gentleman who has gotten out of 
the practice of law and who has got into polities. 
Now I have prepared a few remarks in which I discuss 
the Constitution, and I don’t believe that I need to 
assure any one that [ am still practising law. At the 
same time I don’t need to assure any one that I am 
out of polities.” 

This is really admirable, and Judge Parker showed 
fine tact and courage in turning the laugh against 
himself. But we must reluctantly leave the con- 
ference to its wise and able deliberations, 





Dining-Cars Here and 


O they serve meals better in Euro- 
pean dining-ecars than in the dining- 
cars on American railroads? Ever 
since an editorial in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY criticised the American 
method and declared that “they do 
it much better abroad” a_ contro- 
By versy has raged on the subject. The 

preponderance of evidence thus far 

has been to the detriment of the European service. 
Major John F. Trout, superintendent of dining-cars and 
restaurants for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
is certain that the European plan of engaging tables 
in advance for stated hours and serving meals in 
courses simultaneously to all the persons eating, can- 
not be followed in this country. 

“We've tried it here for months,” said Major Trout, 
“but our free and untrammelled American citizens 
won't submit to European restrictions. Suppose a train 
leaves Washington with certain tables reserved for per- 
sons who intend to dine at half past six that evening. 
A few minutes before that hour the train takes on 
passengers at Baltimore, and a dozen of them want 
dinner right away. Do you suppose any of them hesi- 
tate to seize the reserved tables? Not for a moment. 
They te!l our dining-ear conductor that they’re hungry 
and they’re going to eat, and they take the tables 
whether or no. We cannot resort to physical violence 
and throw them out, and nothing else will stop them. 
In Europe, where everybody humbly obeys the nearest 
man in uniform, the reservation system works well 
enough. Even the travelling American obeys their 
rules. But in this land of the free no amount of ex- 
planation or entreaty can stop impatient, hungry 
people from taking possession of tables, no matter for 
whom they have been reserved. 

“Our company gave the table d’héte system a fair 
and exhaustive trial three years ago. On the Congres- 
sional Limited it lasted only ten days, beginning De- 
cember 10, 1906, but on other trains it lasted much 
longer. Beginning November 5, 1906, we inaugurated 
the table d’héte system on these trains: No. 27, the 
St. Louis Limited: Nos. 26 and Second 2, the 
Manhattan Limited between St. Louis and New York; 
and Nos. 69 and 54, the New York and Washington 
Express. Complaints came from all sides. The pas- 
sengers who reserved tables for certain hours were 
angry because when they came to dine at the appointed 
time they found some one else in possession, and the’ 
interlopers who had dashed in and seized tables were 
irritated because our employees tried to keep them off. 
The system aroused so much dissatisfaction that we 
were compelled to abandon it, on April 26, 1907, after 
nearly six months of effort to educate the American 
traveller up to an appreciation of its advantages. No 
railroad company cares to quarrel with its passengers, 
and until our citizens learn to respect reservations no 
railroad company can afford to maintain such a pro- 
voker of trouble as the table d’héte dining-car. As for 
the cooking and service. I don’t think it is boasting 
to say that our American dining-cars are far better 
than any one finds abroad.” 

H. E. Willer, assistant to the vice-president of the 
New York Central lines, spoke in similar terms of his 
company’s experience with the table d’héte plan on 
dining-cars. 

Mrs. Bessie Hunt Snyder, of Chestnut Hill, Penn-~ 
sylvania, has written a letter to the editor of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY expressing surprise that any one should 
prefer the European dining-car system. She continues: 
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By Jarvis Pennington 


“T want to give you a few of my experiences while 
travelling abroad two years ago. In none of the coun- 
tries were the dining-cars attached unless the train 
gave the passengers no chance of procuring lunch in 
any other way. 

“In Germany the dining-cars were very poor, the 
service bad. and the food greasy and unattractive, and 
served carelessly on soiled or mussed table-cloths; and 
in Austria the same. In Greece they have never yet 
had the luxury of a dining-car, and one must hurry 
off at a station and buy a little fruit, or cookies, with 
perhaps some dry figs. In Sicily the passenger-coaches 
(for they have only one kind of car) are all open but 
the roof, and at the hungriest hour one can lean over 
the side of this open wagon and buy a box of so- 
salled lunch, which consists of anything the natives 
have to spare. 

“My experience in Italy was perhaps the most note- 
worthy. The seats in the dining-car must all be filled 
before any one is served. Ali the plates to be used 
during the meal are piled in front of each person, 
and as each course is finished the top plate is removed. 
The soup, meat, vegetahles, and dessert are served 
from a common platter or dish, and the waiter (there 
are only two) helps you to the piece of chicken or 
steak that he can reach the easiest with a fork. 

“For instance, if you do not wish soup, you get it 
anyway and must sit patiently while the other twenty- 
nine finish theirs. The table-linen is never changed 
between two parties, unless an accident happens to 
it, such as an upset dish or water-glass. The noise and 
confusion with the two waiters trying to answer every 
need make the meal anything but attractive. 

“In France we had a remarkable experience, the 
cause of it being a product of that country. We 
ordered champagne. It was served hot. When we re- 
monstrated with the waiter he suggested that we put 
ice in it. 

“'These are only a few of the many experiences I 
had of poor, inefficient service in all parts of Europe 
except England. Do you think one can compare such 
experiences with the ease and luxury and cleanliness 
that one meets with here on all first-class roads, and 
which America is noted for all through Europe?” 

A prominent American railroad man who prefers not 
to have his name published, although he readily 
vouches for the accuracy of the facts recited, gives the 
following account of his experience in a table d’hdte 
dining-car in Europe some two years ago: 

“On the corridor train leaving Paris for Bologna, 
we learned from the steward passing through coaches 
distributing numbered slips designating seats for those 
who wished to dine, that there was a dining-car at- 
tached to the train. This ‘car was divided into two 
compartments, separated by a glass partition, each 
containing six tables and opera-chair seats, four at 
each table. 

“The tables were much narrower than those in our 
ears. and the chairs were also much smaller than 
similar ones used in Pullman ears over here. The 
linen—napkins and table-cloths—was of very poor 
quality, while the china consisted of three thick 
earthenware plates, heavy tumblers, and common cut- 
lery at each place. In front of each transom there hung 
a framed advertisement, at an angle that would enable 
it to be more easily read. Even the glass door in the 
partition between the compartments was_ similarly 
decorated. 

“When we entered the car the first compartment 
was already full, and in common with two other par- 
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ties we found seats, unassisted by the steward, in a 
compartment which was set aside for those who de 
sired to smoke at the table, but there appeared to be 
some objection made by the steward to further places 
being taken in that compartment, as the other tables 
were used in connection with the service, being littered 
with soiled linen, plates, bot‘les, ete. 

* Dinner was served table d’héte by two waiters, in 
blue cutaway coats, covered with large brass buttons, 
and whether because of the presence of an unusual 
number of diners, or for some other reason (although 
I am under the impression the conditions weré 
normal), no greater confusion can be imagined than 
that which followed the efforts of these two men to 
serve dinner to thirty-three or thirty-four persons. 

“There was no bread, and butter is never served 
with a French dinner; no water; no olives or other 
hors-Va@uvre usual in such cases to occupy the atten- 
tion of the passengers: and at first our failure to 
get any attention whatever was irritating; but this 
feeling shortly gave way to one of amusement at the 
performance which I will endeavor to describe. 

“The two waiters ran headlong from one end of the 
car to the other, passengers shouting orders to them, 
and at times attempting to detain them by clutching 
their coat-tails. The courses, while in some cases pala 
table, were often cold, and always served on cold plates, 
and because of the haste necessary under the circum 
stances, and the motion of the car upon its rigid 
wheels, were served both on the plates and on the table 
cloth. 

“The bread—the long French roll—was served in 
sealed paper cases, to insure a measure of cleanliness, 
but that served to us had been burned in the baking. 
The same thick-lipped cups-in which the potage was 
served were later introduced as the demi-tasses with 
which this extraordinary meal closed, while the warm 
champagne afforded the waiter an opportunity of 
giving us a partial bath and receiving our benedictions 
at the same time. Hnough of the.wine, however, was 
served to partially fill three of the heavy tumblers 
which were provided, but it was tasteless by the time 
the waiter had returned many minutes later with some 
ice and extra napkins, to repair damages. 

“ While we were in the car the steward appeared 
but once or twiee, and then only to urge the frantic 
waiters to still greater haste. his instructions being 
imperfectly understood and seldom executed. As we 
were hungry, what we received we were properly thank 
ful for, but it was so unsatisfactory in every way 
that we could only remember that we had eaten some 
thing. The car was furnished by the Wagons-Lits 
Company, which, like the Pullman Company here, pro- 
vides most of the special equipment for the Continental 
lines. The charge for the service was six franes, and 
for the coffee an extra frane was charged. 

“Our only other experience with a dining-car was 
on the Italian railroads, where lunch was served. The 
familiar sets of two or three plates appeared. The first 
course was some kind of sausage and pickled fish, 
which was snatched from the table before we had time 
to ascertain whether it was palatable or not. Follow 
ing this came roast beef and fried potatoes; the beef 
was good: we held on to our plates this time. The 
beef was followed by a vegetable of some kind, which 
was not at all inviting in appearance, then cheese 
finished the meal. The waiters wore dirty, greasy coats 
and grabbed everything off the table before the pas- 
sengers had finished. 

“The charge was modest—three francs.” 





T Love the town because I love my fellow men. 
Their handiwork in admiration high I hold. 
Their feats in wondrous strength, in science past my ken, 
Their winding boulevards and towers tall and bold, 
All awe my spirit as I wander idly on; 
All breathe to me a sense of striving brawn and brain, 
And tell a tale of vast achievement nobly won 
From bitter struggles warped and weft of bitter pain. 


Two Loves 
By Blakeney Gray 


And yet when through the peaceful countryside I roam, 
Past richly verdured hills, through forests green and deep, 

When from some mountain height beneath the vaulted dome 
Mine eye takes in the glory of that far-flung sweep, 


My heart from cities turns, and all my being thrills 





With love and buoyant joy, and peace and ecstasy— 
The town is Man’s, and mortal, but the dales and hills 
Immortal are, and whisper of Divinity. 








By Frank Marshall White 


MAN of the grievances urged against 
K George IIL. by the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence was 
Mpa. that he obstructed the laws for nat- 
Whe uralization of foreigners with a 

” view ‘to. preventing the population 
of the American States. The same 
R laws are being obstructed through- 
out the country to-day, apparently 
with no particular object in view, and merely because 
by reason of carelessness or incapacity somewhere cer- 
tain legislative and executive branches of government 








The greatest number of applicants 
for citizenship come from Russia 


fail to co-ordinate. Since the law establishing a 
Hureau of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
with separate and central authority to supervise and 
direct the naturalization of aliens went into effect, in 
September, 1906, the waiting list of men qualified to 
become citizens of the United States, and anxious to 
avail themselves of the opportunity, has grown be- 
yond 100,000 in New York City alone, and conditions 
are almost are bad in others of the larger cities. 

For more than a year, almost simultaneously with 
the nightly formation of the bread lines on Broadway 
and the Bowery, two other lines of men have been 
forming further down-town, one at the County Court 
Building in City Hall Park, and the other at the Park 
Row and Mail Street corner of the Post-Office—the dif- 
ference being that, whereas the former lines are made 
up of men down and out, who have given up the strug- 
gle for self-support and are a burden on the com- 
munity, the latter are composed of men able and will- 
ing to work and desirous of securing naturalization 
papers in order to do so. For, while sentimental rea- 
sons frequently play a large part in inducing the for- 
eigner to become a citizen of the United States, there 
ure important material ones to be taken into consider- 
ation as well. A large proportion of the men who 
are just now making application for citizenship are 
skilled mechanics in the various trades, and each of 
these must have at least his “ first papers” in the 
process of being made a voter before he can obtain ad- 
inission to a labor union and be enabled to enter upon 
his vocation. - Hence the would-be citizens begin to 
form in line as early as two o’clock ‘in the morning, 
waiting for doors to open at nine, the men at the end 
of the line standing scarcely any chance of having 
their individual cases reached that day. 

So fierce has been the competition for places in the 
line, that a man was actually killed in an eijevator ac- 
cident in the Post-Office Building due to the struggle 
at the gate, and since then the applicants for citizen- 
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ship have been obliged 
to walk up the stairs 
to the | naturalization 
bureau. During the 
bleak month of Novem- 
ber, when a hundred or 
more men were waiting 
in line in the rain and 
sleet, night after night, 
arrangements were made 
te give them numbered 
cards that would secure 
them admission, when the 
bureau opened, in the 
order in which they had 
been given out, so that 
they might avail them- 
selves of the opportunity 
to get under cover until 
nine o'clock, but to a 
man they refused to 
leave their positions 
lest something should 
happen to delay their 
progress toward the 
goal of citizenship. Dur- 
ing the summer the 
naturalization line at the 
Post-Office Building aver- 
aged about five hundred 
daily, of whom it was 
possible to make out 
papers for only about 
thirty or forty per day, 
and during the Jewish holidays in September the 
line began to form before midnight for nine o’clock the 
next morning, and as many as 2,000 applicants for 
citizenship have been waiting in City Hall Park and 
Park Row when the naturalization bureaus opened. 

The issuance and use ot naturalization papers prior 
to the passage of the present law was a national scan- 
dal. Courts of record anywhere in the United States 
could then issue naturalization papers, and they did 
—more particularly just before elections. If an alien 
desired to become an American citizen it was a very 
inactive State, country, or district political commit- 
tee that could not find the fees necessary for bring- 
ing him under the protection of the flag through the 
medium of the courts, and under the party emblem 
through the medium of more or less moral suasion. 
It was possible to supply even witnesses as to the 
length of his residence in the country when they were 
required. Traffic in citizenship papers was a large 
and thriving business, and was not regarded as highly 
dangerous or even immoral by the classes engaged in 
that profitable trade. 

Investigation made by the police a few years ago 
showed that the men who control the push-cart ped- 
dling Industry on the East Side kept a complete line 
of citizenship papers, one of which went out daily 
with each cart sent in charge of an employee. This 
was rendered necessary by the statute providing that 
any person applying for a city license must be a citi- 
zen, or have declared his intention to become a citi- 
zen, since any man who drove a push-cart must have 
a license. Thrifty natives of Europe and Asia on ac- 
quiring a competence in America returned home, and 
took their naturalization papers with them. These 
were not framed and hung upon their walls, but 
were sold to westward emigrants, who arrived in the 
United States, which they had never seen before, as 
full-fledged citizens for all practical business purposes. 
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Taking the oath of allegiance before a justice of the Supreme Court 


Under the existing law, traffic in naturalization 
papers is all but impossible. The applicant is com- 
pelled to give complete details, which are set down in 
his “declaration of intention,” as to his age, birth- 
place, time of emigration, the vessel upon which he 
came to the United States, and the port and date of 
entry, with his personal description, and that of all 
members of his family whose naturalization is af- 
fected by his. Three copies of this declaration are 
made, one of which goes to the applicant himself, and 
another to the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
at Washington, the third being filed with the records 
of the court where the application is made. Having 
filed his application, the potential citizen must wait 
three months before the courts may pass upon it, and 
he is then entitled to his “first papers,” which is 
merely a record of his declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen. It does not follow that he will get 
the coveted document, however, for a year, or two or 
three years, or even longer, that depending upon his 
assiduity and luck in the waiting lines, since the wise 
men who make and execute the laws of the United 
States have so arranged matters that there is no 
money available to pay the wages of enough clerks 
to attend to the naturalization business of the coun- 
try. 

Zach applicant for citizenship pays one dollar on 
receiving his “first papers,’ and four dollars more 
when he gets the final ones, so that the government 
makes a profit on the clerical work of naturalization. 
The genius who drew the present law, as it was im- 
possible to foresee just how many annual applications 
would be made for naturalization, made an attempt to 
effect something like an automatic adjustment of the 
pecuniary end of it. It was provided, therefore, that 
the court clerks should receive as compensation for 
their service one-half of the fees paid into their 
respective offices up to the amount of $3,000, and that 





Types frequently seen taking out their “first papers” 
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in those offices in which the fees reached a greater 
amount than $6,000, the clerks might apply to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor for an extra allow- 
ance for necessary additional clerk hire, the money 
coming from the surplusage in such offices. 

_At the end of the first fiscal year under the new 
law, June 30, 1907, many court clerks, who had col- 
lected naturalization fees and retained their $3,000 
each, paid out of those sums the wage of other clerks 
whose assistance had been peremptorily required to do 
the work, and applied to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor for reimbursement. It was then discover- 
ed that, while under the new law the extra clerk 
hire was to be paid out of the fee surplusage, the 
same law directed the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to pay that surplus over “ forthwith” on its 
receipt to the Treasury—which he had promptly done. 
As money cannot be got out of the Treasury of the 
United States unless there is a specific act of Con- 
gress authorizing it, and as there was no specific 
act directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
clerks for .making out naturalization papers, a 
pecuniary deadlock was brought about that still exists. 

Thus, although it is the policy of the United 
States to naturalize all qualified aliens, and an out- 
rage upon prospective citizens to keep them dancing 
indefinite attendance upon the courts, while the proc- 
ess of naturalization is a profitable one, the business 
of making new citizens is allowed to run behind be- 
cause brains or energy is somewhere lacking to solve 
so simple a problem as the providing of an adequate 
clerical force to do the work. 

That the congestion at the naturalization bureaus 
in this city has been somewhat lessened is due to the 
efforts, last summer, of the Citizens’ Union and the 
National Liberal Immigration League, by reason of 
whose joint endeavors an appropriation for addition- 
al clerk hire was obtained from Congress. Since 
October, therefore, the bureaus in the County Court 
Building and the Post-Office have been disposing of 
the cases of about a hundred applicants per day. As 
there are 100,000 men on the waiting list, and the 
number of application forms issued to New York City 
is 40,000 per year, it will be some time before the 
augmented staff of clerks catch up with the work, 
however. Just at present, the greatest number of ap- 
plicants for citizenship come from Russia; after them 
in point of numbers come Austro-Hungarians, and 
then Englishmen, Germans, and Italians. 

The National Liberal Immigration League has pe- 
titioned the Department of Commerce and Labor to 
establish a calendar in the naturalization bureaus, 
so that applicants for second, or final, papers may be 
notified and attended to in regular order, instead of 
by the present first-come-first-served method with its 
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Getting the final papers 


resultant confusion and delays. Such a calendar 
would simplify matters wonderfully for the coming 
citizen. A man getting his final papers is obliged to 
bring with him two citizens as witnesses, who will 
swear that they have known him to be a resident of 
the United States for at least five years, the last year 
a resident of the State, in which he receives his papers, 
and that he is a person of good moral character, and 
qualified in every way to become a citizen. Imagine the 
degree of good-nature essential in the instances of these 
witnesses, who must get up long before daylight, 
night after night, to accompany the potential citizen 
and see him turned back over and over again. Indeed, 
more than good-nature is involved, for the witnesses 
are in most cases working-men, who are making an 
actual sacrifice, in that they are losing the time that 


is money to them, and the sleep that is essential to 
their welfare. 

It is now more than three years that the naturali- 
zation bureaus of the United States have been oper 
ated under the disadvantage of the crudities of the 
law of 1906, that is entailing unnecessary hardship 
upon men who have the makings of valuable citi- 
zens. If some great mind were to devise a process 
whereby the Secretary of Commerce and Labor might 
be able to turn sufficient of the surplus naturaliza- 
tion fees back into the bureaus into which they were 
originally paid before depositing it “ forthwith” in 
the Treasury, the problem of adequate clerical forces 
in those bureaus would be in the way of being solved. 
Failing a great mind to solve that problem, it might 
be worth while to amend the law. 
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SSI MONG. the striking and picturesque wild 
ae animals at the New York Stoteaseal 
za A PS Park, rare to the eyes of civilization, are 
N. «i om a series of Rocky Mountain goats, 
ZAG ENG the only ones in captivity in the United 
as AN States. With the seat of a single 

specimen in the London Zoological Garden, there are 

none others to be seen on all the Continent of Europe. 

These interesting acrobatic creatures, with their long, 

















The first Rocky Mountain goat born in captivity 


shaggy, white coats, form one of the leading attrac- 
tions in the park. In order to satisfy their remarkable 
habit and fitness for mountain-climbing, a unique 
aerial playground is furnished them in the shape of 
the precipitous roof of a rustic barn in their en- 
closure. An amusing and spectacular sight is afforded 
by the herd of these sure-footed creatures scaling up 
the incline and scampering over and down the sides of 
their lofty and favorite barn roof. This droll and un- 
oo scene is pictured in the accompanying illustra- 
ion. 

_ A noteworthy problem, of considerable zoological 
interest and importance, has resulted from the well- 
directed and enthusiastic efforts of Director W. T. 
Hornaday, being the first successful attempt to induce 
these animals, whose habitat is the highest peaks of 
the snow-clad Rockies, to live and thrive in the low 
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By Walter L. Beasley 


altitude of the Atlantic coast. Hitherto, all young 
kids intended for shipment.and exhibition in the East 
have died a few months after captivity. In October, 
1905. Dr. Hornaday personally conducted to New 
York the present herd of five goats, then kids about 
tive months old, on a_ three-thousand-mile journey 
from Fort Steele, British Columbia, where they were 
captured in the mountains a few days after their 
birth. Notwithstanding the humid climate and wholly 
unaccustomed food of their new surroundings, all 
members of the herd have remained in perfect health 
since their arrival. Their large corral, paved with 
macadam, and the log barn for shelter and a roof to 
climb upon, afford them ideal conditions for exercise. 

In May, 1908, the first Rocky Mountain goat ever 
bred in captivity in the world was born in the New 
York Zoological Park. This specimen, a male, is now 
in splendid health, large and vigorous, and is shown 
in the smaller photograph standing on the rock inside 
of the corral. Since “Philip” is a bit too fond of 
fencing, it has been necessary to saw off the skewer- 
like tip of his horns for the general safety of the other 
members of the flock. In fact, this same precaution 
was applied to the elders, who, though not quarrel- 
some with each other, yet were too free in prodding 
one another with their sharp-pronged horns. 

Being accustomed to an elevation of 8,000 to 10,000 
feet, with a _ rarefied 
atmosphere, these goats 


Mountain Goat 


strength and wonderful climbing ability, is among the 
highest and inaccessible peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and they are most abundant in southeastern Brit- 
ish Columbia. Their home in the northwestern section 
of the United States is the rugged sides and summits 
ef the high mountains from southwestern Montana 
and northern Washington to southern Alaska. The 
mountain-goat being of powerful build and somewhat 
slow: moving is dependent for safety upon a high, re 
mote refuge beyond the reach of various enemies, like 
the puma, wolf, bear, and likewise man to a certain de- 
gree; and therefore, unless seriously disturbed, it does 
not venture far from the inaccessible rocks and pre 
cipitous cliffs, even for water, relying on the snow of 
the mountain tops. The animal is a browser and finds 
its food among the buds and twigs in the patches of 
the forests that occur between the timber line and the 
snow-fields. They can usually be found day after day 
feeding on the same spot and have been watched 
through glasses, and apparently seem to have scarcely 
moved for days at a time. The pursuit of these game 
animals in their lofty and inaccessible mountain 
haunts is said to be the supreme test of sportsmanship, 
for the hunter must possess nerve, sound wind, and 
exceptional climbing powers in order to scale the 
highest and steepest of cliffs and ridges, to get within 
rifle-shot. 





eannot -withstand a 
heavy:rain, especially in 
winter. At the first 
approach of a rain-storm, 
Keeper McEnroe imme- 
diately shuts up the herd 
inside the barn. Their 
pelage absorbs water like 
a sponge, holding it for 
hours, and the animals 
have not sufficient vi- 
tality to endure it. 
Their food is the best 
clover hay, crushed oats, 
sliced carrots, and 
chopped apples. In the 
spring, when they first 
shed their coats, they are 
almost snow-white, but 
after months of exposure 
their pelage becomes 
slightly discolored. 

A full-grown male 
stands from 39 to 41 
inches high at the shoul- 
der, and weighs from 
250 to 300 pounds. The 














home of these animals, 
owing to their great 





The favorite playground of the goats is the steep roof of their barn 
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A SUPERIOR REPRESENTATIVE OF “THE INFERIOR SEX” 


Miss Maxine Elfiott, who is now playing in New York in a new farce comedy entitled 
“The Inferior Sex.” The play had its opening performance last week at Daly’s Theatre 
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By PAUL WEST 


LLUSTRATED Jy HORACE TAYLOR, “~ 


He was fishing in the sea, 


And his actions puzzled me, 

For he’d freshly bait his hook each little while 
With a bit of lemon taffy, 
So I thought, “‘ The man is daffy!” 

And I couldn’t quite repress a little smile. 








He observed my fleeting glance, 
And observed, “I s’pose by chance 
You are wond’rin’ why I uses this here bait? 
Wal, I grants it may look funny— 
But I got a reason, sonny, 
An’ I’m ready to explain it, if you'll wait.” 


Well, I had an hour to spare, 
So I perched beside him there, 
While he fed his lemon taffy to the fish, 
And the touching little story 
Which he told me, con amore, 
I repeat, and you can doubt it if you wish. 


“*Twas some miles off Borneo,” 
He began, “‘ long years ago, 
When the good ship ‘Mary Maude’ was layin’ to. 
All the crew, includin’ me, 
Was a-fishin’ in the sea, 
Jes’ because we hadn’t nothin’ else to do. 








“Then the Captain says, ‘ Quite right! 
I will hitch you two to-night, 

For I knows the proper rigmarole to speak. 
In the mean time we had oughter 
Put the bride-to-be in water, 

If we’ve got an extry cask as doesn’t leak.” 


“So a tank he has us build, 
And with water it is filled, 
An’ we puts the Mermaid in it like a fishs 
An’ that very night the skipper 
Makes me e¢lasp her by the flipper, 
An’ he marries us as nicely as you wish. 





“ By the time the ship reached port 
I was ready to support 
An’ to cherish to my heart my Mermaid wife; 
*Cause I’d come to love her truly— 
Did I say her name was Julie?— 
- | So we takes a house an’ settles down for life. 


“ All my savin’s in the bank 
; Went to’rds buildin’ of a tank 
Occupyin’ nearly all the parlor floor, 
Holdin’ twelve foot deep o’ water, 
Which in little pails I brought her 
Every mornin’, cool an’ salty, from the shore. 


“ An’ I gets the neighbors all 
On my Julie for to call, 

An’ they chatted through the tank, whose sides was glass, 
An’ they has a reel nice party, 
An’ the future seems so hearty— 

But misfortune was in store for us, alas! 































* All to once I feels a bite, 
An’ my line is hauled out tight, 

But I gently works it in with skill an’ care, 
An’ you'll say I lie red-handed 
When I tells you what I landed— 

’Twas a Mermaid, young an’ pink, with golden hair! 


“TI can see her plainly, yet, 
With the salt sea shinin’ wet, 
An’ the way that crew stared at her was a crime; 
So I covered of the beauty 
With my coat—a gent’s plain duty 
To respect a lady’s blushes every time. 


“ Then I winks, to tell the crew 
That without ’em I could do, 
An’ I lifts the pretty Mermaid from the deck 
O’er the side ag’in to drop her, 
When, too quick for me to stop her, 
She has flung her drippin’ arms around my neck! 


“* Oh,’ she cries—‘ oh, sailor mine, 
Do not fling me in the brine, 
For my father will chastise me if you do. 
Once a Mermaid leaves the ocean, 
To return creates commotion, 
So I prays you that you takes me home with you!’ 












“Day by day I watched my bride 
From my lonely seat outside, 


But she couldn’t breathe one minute 
*Less the water she was in it, 


“So outside where it was dry 
I would sit, while hours went by, 
An’ we’d spoon as well as possible, us two; 
An’, at signals telegraffy, 
I would toss her lemon taffy, 
But alas! at last she melancholy grew! 


“T observed it day by day, 
How she seemed to fade away, 


And her graceful little taily 
Switched around not half so gayly, 
So I feels, as you'll believe me, very bad. 


“ Then I axed if it could be 


She was wearyin’ of me. 





I’ve a homesick feelin’ tiny 
For to splash once in the briny 
As it flows around the coast o’ Borneo, 


An’ you see, I hadn’t never learnt to swim! 


An’ I longed to clasp her to my heart with vim; 


How her flippers lacked the vigor that they had, 


‘No, I loves yer, Willum mine,’ she says, ‘ but, oh, 


































“**Can’t you chuck me in the bay 
An’ jest let me swim away 
For a visit to my good old native sea?’ 
So I takes her as she axed me, 
Though you'll guess how much it taxed me, 
An’ she waves her arm an’ swims away from me! 


“ ‘Fare thee well,’ she says, an’ sank; 
‘I'll be true to my old tank 
An’ my Willum; I’ll come back, so don’t forget!’ 
But the months to years are turnin’, 
An’ I’m yearnin’ an’ I’m yearnin’, 
An’ I haven’t seen my darlin’ Julie—yet! 





“* An’ my heart with doubt is tossed. 
Can it be her way she’s lost? 
Can it be she never meant to see me more? 
Can it be my pretty Julie 
Has forsook her Wil um cru’lly 
For some Merman on that Asiatic shore? 


“Se I sits here, fishin’, fishin’, 
With my taffy bait, an’ wishin’ 
That my Julie round my hook might chance to swim 
An’ be tempted by the candy; 
Then I’fl land her, good an’ handy, 
But my hopes are growin’ every day more dim. 


“ An’ her tank, it’s twelve by twenty, 
Still is waitin’, filled with plenty 

O’ salt water, which I daily has supplied; 
An’ I’m fishin’, nearly daffy, 
With my bait o’ lemon taffy, 

For my Julie, for my little Mermaid bride!” 




















3 it the Japanese answer to the 
neutralization of the Manchurian 
railways that is wanted? That is 
simple and rather short—no. The 
American Secretary of State must 
have known what the short answer 
would be even before he wrote the 
Oita circular note; also the reasons for 
our refusal. 

(But in looking over the following, may I beg you 
to keep this always in mind, that I am not speaking 
by the book—especially an oflicially inspired one?) 

First of all let us mention a reason that is good, 
economic, commercial. We in Japan, like all poor 
men’s families, increase persistently, enormously, with- 
out malice aforethought, to be sure, at the rate of 
six hundred thousand per year. To-day we import 
about three million yens’ worth of rice—just one arti- 
cle of food—every month to feed our people. We 
have got to reach out for pastures new. Our farmers 
would like to come to your country; there is so 
much richer reward for labor in America than in 
Japan or in China. Our farmers, learned in the 
lore of intensive culture of the soil, would do a deal 
of good for some portions of your country—Texas, 
for example, and the Northwest. You do not want 
them. Our government (remembering always how 
loyally you stood by us in the time of trouble—and, 
after all, there is a great deal of sentiment in the 
Japanese politics, as indeed there was in the pro- 
verbially cold-blooded American business world when 
it absorbed the Japanese war loans) enacted laws 
which made it almost impossible for the laboring 
class of our country to come to America. The Japa- 
nese immigration into America dwindled to one-tenth 
of the former number, and that was nothing but 
right. This is your country; you should have whom 
you wish. - As for us, we looked elsewhere; we had to. 

Why not Manchuria? The Japanese government 
liked to see our people in Manchuria much more than 
to have them in America. Manchuria, not America, 
is the: field where our country may, in a near future, 
be called upon to take an active part. It is highly 
convenient to have our own people on the ground, 
so that they may understand the problems from the 
standpoint of the native. 

But—but the Manchuria, the real, agricultural 
Manchuria, is far from the rosy Manchuria of Amer- 
ican imagination. Manchurian soil is not Californian; 
you may tickle the Manchurian mud all you wish 
and you stand in no immediate danger of digging a 
golden smile out of it. The Manchurian farm hand 
gets a very little more than one-half of the Japa- 
nese wage. In Japan an average farm laborer gets 
thirty-five sen (seventeen and a half cents) per day. 
When he is told that in America he can get one dollar 
and a half per day, he is tempted to brave an ocean. 
When he is told that he can get twenty sen (ten 
cents) per day in Manchuria, he sings the Japanese 
version of Home, Sweet Home, with perfect con- 
tentment and loses all his interests in Manchuria at 
once, How to fire the imagination of the Japanese 
laboring class for the attractions in Manchuria is the 
problem of the day. And the South Manchurian Rail- 
way helps to solve it in no small measure. The South 
Manchurian has practically reconstructed itself; eighty 
per cent. of its line has been double-tracked now. 
All of which means a large construction work; this 
means employment for the Japanese, especially for our 
engineers—and at no starvation wages. It is true 
that to a large extent Chinese coolies were em- 
ployed in the preparation of the roadbeds, but there 
was a good opportunity for our working-men also, 
and the skilled labor was entirely Japanese. ‘The 
South Manchurian Railway Company has been working 
its coal-mines—another opportunity for the Japanese 
workmen. The South Manchurian line uses no mod- 
est number of men to conduct its passenger and 
freight business—another good chance for some of 
our people. 

The Antung-Mukden Railway which we are con- 
structing to-day does and will do the same. 

The South Manchurian Railway is not losing money 
even now; and everybody knows that it. is a mere 
child of yesterday. At its sixth general meeting, on 
December 11, 1909, it declared a dividend of six 
per cent. to its stockholders; laid aside more than 
82,000 yen for legal reserve and 1,000,000 for special 
reserve; and paid a bonus of 150,000 yen. Its net 
profit for the term amounted to 1,685,866 yen. It 
did more business both in passenger and freight than 
during the preceding term. The increase in the pas- 
senger traffic was 68,500 yen and in freight 1,268,000 
yen. 

It has been said more than once that Japan is using 
the South Manchurian lines to fence out European 
and American trade from Manchuria. I know this 
is the usual talk; this has been the thing for which 
we have been scolded most bitterly. But I don’t 
see why this is. The command of the Manchurian 
market? That we have, anyhow—railways or no 
railways. Consider how near our factories are to 
the Manchurian market; how far the American manu- 
facturers; consider the cheapness of our factory labor ; 
our command of cheap water transportation, our su- 
perior knowledge of local conditions and the needs of 
the Manchurians; and judge for yourself. In Man- 
churia we can maintain a travelling salesman for 
ten dollars a month; American and European houses 
cannot. In Japan we have very few millionaire manu- 
facturers of the American school; at a pinch our 
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By Adachi Kinnosuke 


manufacturers are willing enough to send goods ac- 
cording to the wishes of the customers. The American 
manufacturer knows what is good for his customers 
and gives them the goods which he himself thinks 
bast. When they have to, the merchants of Japan 
pack the goods suitable for the rough-and-tumble 
transportation conditions of inland China; the Amer- 
ican is too busy to do anything of the sort. The 
Japanese manufacturers don’t always require their 
foreign customers to come to them on bended knees; 
it is not the fashion in Japan for a merchant to put 
on airs, as in America. What chance, then, has 
America against Japan in the Manchurian market? 
None whatever. We don’t need railways to help us. 
The Manchurian trade, moreover, is still in its baby- 
hood; there the old barter system is still in vogue. 
Rarely does actual money change hands. The smaller 
Manchurian jobbers receive such agricultural products 
from the farmers of their districts as they bring fresh 
from the farms, and in exchange they furnish them 
with such of the foreign or native goods as their 
customers require. These small jobbers in turn send 
down the Liao the accumulated stock of beans, kao- 
liang, ete., to larger jobbers at Yinkau or Liaoyang, 
and they in exchange receive such goods as they re- 
quire for their local trade. Thus, only the balance 





From Tokyo Puck 


Miss Manchuria and her irreconcilable suitors 


or the difference of the values of goods exchanged 
would be settled in money. Now if a foreign mer- 
chant insists on money payments he must be pre- 
pared to wait a long time. Even with a long-time 
credit system for which the German patience is ad- 
mirably fitted, but to which the American impatience 
takes none too sweetly, even then the traders would 
have plenty of trouble. 

Now the beans and kaoliang—the Manchurian mil- 
let—are the chief products of Manchuria. 

America does not want either of them; she cannot 
handle them with profit. Japan does want them; 
she could handle the entire output of Manchuria if 
she were forced to it. And this fact alone is decisive 
in commanding the Manchurian market. But—but— 
the joke is still on Japan. The Manchurian business 
is not worth while at present. The people of Man- 
churia have not the purchasing power—in order to 
get a can of tomatoes (American made) the Man- 
churian working-man has to put up the entire pay 
for two days’ labor, and he isn’t going to do it. 
Neither is he likely to starve one whole blessed month 
for an undershirt. 

But the first and the last—the reason why Japan 
will not sell the railway lines is not commercial. 

The South Manchurian Railway lines are a vital 
measure of the national defence of the Empire of 
Nippon. That is why. 

This sounds like a mutilated piece of a schoolboy 
declamation; it sounds bad. The Foreign Office of 
Japan has never said so; I may get a scolding for say- 
ing such a thing. No matter; ’tis the truth. The 
railways are as essential to the national defence— 
that is to say, to the very life and welfare of the 
empire—as her army is, as her navy is. 

Does Japan, then, expect to fight somebody in Man- 
churia? Not at all.* 

America has been building her navy till to-day, as 
all the world knows, she stands only second to Great 
Britain among all the naval powers of the world. 
Does America expect to fight some power? Does she 
want to “lick ” somebody? Is she “ itching” to bring 
about a war? No more does Nippon in Manchuria or 
out of it. 
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But the reasons why the South Manchurian Rail- 
way lines count so much as a measure of the national 
defence of Japan are these: 

Because the awakening of China is bound to come. 
Because China is awakening even now, and very fast. 
The awakened China, with her new army and her 
navy (for the creation of which the commission headed 
by Prince Tsai-hsun and accompanied by Sir Chen- 
tung Lianchen, a former Chinese minister at Wash- 
ington, is now in England), may not listen to the 
now fashionable talk of Japan’s leadership of Asia 
with a smile, and we have an idea in Japan that our 
neighbor may not let bygones be bygones. 

Now we wish to receive the first shock of the 
awakening of China on the Continent—not on our 
own shores, but as far away as possible. No prophet 
is abroad crying the ex cathedra message that the new 
China will come into being with a warwhoop, it is 
true. It is also true that there is no prophet who 
is assuring us that she will wake up in the meekness 
and peace of Moses in the rushes. And there’s the 
rub. Japan knows it. If on that day of her awaken- 
ing—which we certainly expect to come long before 
the expiration of the term of lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula—if China has anything to say to us, it 
would be much to the convenience and comfort of 
Japan to hesr the message at the outermost gate, 
as far as possible beyond Korea, even. With the 
South Manchurian and the Antung-Mukden railways 
under our control Japan .will be able to send out her 
reception committee as far as Hai-cheng and Mukden. 

But the awakened China united under one central 
government is not the only nightmare we have. There 
is Russia. Certainly she is the best of friends with 
us to-day. But then—there is such a thing known— 
even the best friend sometimes finds it difficult to 
forget everything that is past. We don’t know whether 
the double-tracking of the Siberian Railway pays 
from the purely “financial and scientific” point of 
view or not. We know, however, of the Amur Railway, 
as M. V. Panoff (the proprietor of the Russian news- 
paper, Dalny Vostok at Vladivostok, and of thirty 
years’ residence in the Far East) is reported to have 
said lately, that “the undertaking is destined to remain 
for many years a heavy burden on the treasury.” 
To-day six thousand Russian laborers are pushing the 
construction work on the Amur line to a speedy com- 
pletion and fifteen thousand more will be added 
with the opening of the spring this year. Russia 
is losing about twenty million rubles every year on 
her Siberian lines. She will not make much more on 
the Amur line. Is the Russian treasury as_ over- 
flowing with idle gold as the turkey is with truffles 
at Christmas-time? We of Japan can hardly answer 
this question very well. And this time we are— 
and certainly we should be—much more afraid of 
Russia than we were in 1904. In 1904 Russia had 
a nice man at Port Arthur called Alexieff, I believe; 
we did not like him, but should have; he did a lot 
of things for us. In 1904 Russia was throwing cement 
blocks costing two hundfed rubles apiece into the 
waters of Dalny Bay. To-day she is not doing any- 
thing of the kind. She is subsidizing the Russian 
immigrants into Siberia with real money—and that 
after giving them the lands to till and houses to live 
in. Now to face Russia when she has made herself 
at home in Siberia is a different tale from fighting her 
at the end of six thousand miles of single-track rail- 
way from home. Nippon appreciates this. The most 
fervent prayer of both the government and the people 
of Japan to-day is that the eight million gods of our 
forefathers keep us at peace with Russia. But that 
does not prevent us from taking heed of this hint 
from Russia, which seems to us more substantial than 
a brickbat. 

Said Tokugawa Ieyasu—he who founded the two 
hundred and fifty years’ peace or Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate, “ Katte Kabuto no himo musube.” Which means 
that the time for tightening the cords of your helmet 
is on the day of your victory. And many of the 
leaders of the new Nippon of to-day are the mental 
posterity of that great man. Therefore, they are 
cautious. Therefore, they put an emphasis on the 
Manchurian railways. 

If Japam be unhappy enough to be called upon to 
meet Russia again, she shall do so at Chanchung— 
not at Port Arthur. Similarly, if Japan is called 
upon to meet China, it will be on the border of the 
metropolitan province of Chihli and not in Korea, as in 
the historic year of 1895. 

And we cannot get over the notion that South 
Manchuria is ours because it was ceded to us by China 
in the Shimonoseki Treaty ratified at Chefu, May 8, 
1895. To be sure, the joint note of Russia, Germany, 
and France robbed us of it. But one thinks that his 
jewel is still his after it has been stolen; such is the 
way of men. And Japan may be pardoned in still 
thinking that what was hers by one of the best rights 
in the world, that of conquest, is to-day still hers. 

Why, then, does she not come out frankly and claim 
it? She should. Had she done so at the end of the 
Russo-Nippon war, America, I am sure, would have 
liked us the better for the aboveboard manliness of our 
action. Unhappily, we did not. We perhaps knew 
our weakness better than any one else. Instead of 
playing the part of a man, we played the part of a 
weak woman who would get, in a quieter and un- 
advertised. way, what she is powerless to have by 
openly daring everybody to deny her her right to it. 

With all that, one thing can never be gainsaid: 
Japan is the rightful owner of Southern Manchuria. 
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PERFORMANCES IN TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS WHICH WILL COMPARE 
FAVORABLY WITH THE RECORDS OF ATHLETES OF ANY NATIONALITY 


pry] T was customary, a few years ago, 
for the late Maleolm W. Ford, in 
ie veperting the Canadian champion- 
i ship games, to remark that “the 
Yankees showed the ‘ Canucks’ how 
KE; to run.” I’m not quarrelling with 
a Ae that statement. It was, unfortunate- 
PEN. Vi PZB ly, only too true, however unpala- 
PILED table it may have been to my coun- 
trymen. It must not be forgotten, however, that, apart 
from track athletics, to which Mr. Ford more es- 
pecially referred, as those at all conversant with 
such matters must be well aware, Canada has _pro- 
duced some of the greatest athletes that the world has 
ever seen, and it will be only necessary to refer to the 
names of Hanlon, O’Connor, and Gaudour, the oars- 
men; George R. Gray, the shot-putter; and George 
W. Orton, the distance runner, to substantiate this. 
However, it is not with the past I have to deal. 




















Ed Archibald, the pole-vaulter, clear- 
ing the bar at J2 feet 5 inches 


If that interesting writer were alive to-day, it ap- 
pears to me, he would have a different tale to tell. 
Formerly there seemed to be a diffidence—perhaps it 
was a lack of confidence in their ability to defeat any- 
body—that kept them from trying. ‘Be that as it 
may, the advent of Longboat a couple of years ago, 
and his succession of victories, evidently dispelled 
all that, and to-day there is no end of enthusiasm; 
and the man or boy who is not interested in athletics, 
actively or otherwise, may be said to be the exccp- 
tion. At all events, we have the quantity; and I 
propose to show the quality, too, and perhaps when 
I have done, especially if “representation for popu- 
lation ” be considered, I shall be successful in proving 
that our athletes are the equal, if not the superior, 
of any in the world. 

In sprinting Bobbie Kerr is our fastest man. He, 
as every one knows, defeated the world in the 200- 
metres race at the Olympic Games in London last 
year, and also won the 100 and 220 yards British 

















Tom Longboat, Canada’s best distance runner 


‘ond in the standing broad 





By F. H. Hurley 


championships——a feat, by the way, never before accom- 
plished by any other athlete. Without attempting to 
give even a partial list of his victories, I may state 
that he holds the following Canadian records: 100 
yards, 9 4/5 seconds; 220 yards, 21 2/5 seconds 
(straightaway )—performances that speak for them- 
selves. He is closely followed by Lou Sebert and 
Frank Halbaus, who are practically equal, having 
run numerous dead heats and have to their credit 100 
yards in 10 seconds flat; 220 yards in 22 1/5; and 
440 yards in 50 for Halbaus, and 49 1/5 for Sebert, 
but there is no doubt Halbans can do as well if re- 
quired; while Frank Lakeman, of Montreal, is con- 
sidered the equal of either. It can be seen from this 
what a grand relay team these four men would make, 
and what a lot of beating they would take. For the 
“half” Irving Parkes has done 1.58 3/5, but Jack 
Tait, Charles Skene, and Arnold Knox, although they 
have never made as fast time, are considered “equally 
good or even better men. 

Our best miler is Jack Tait; in fact, he excels at 
all distances, from a “ quarter” to the full Marathon 
course, and is certainly one of the most versatile of 
runners. His strongest opponent is Skene, who has 
beaten Harold Wilson, the English champion, twice out 
of the three races in which they have met, and was 
timed separately in 4.24 in Montreal at the champion- 
ships there this fall, the race having been won by 
A. R. Kiviat in 4.23 1/5. He has never failed to beat 
Skene, and easily at that, in all the races in which 
they have been opposed to each other, which would 
indicate in him, I should say, ability good enough for 
the best. ' 

Our crop of Marathoners is large and of good 
quality. There may not be any Longboats among 
them—and of that I have my doubts—but if Tom 
were eligible to-day I’m inclined to think he would 
have to run faster than he ever did before in his life 
to win. His compatriot, Jimmie George, who won thi 
Hamilton Herald race this year in wonderful time, 
considering the muddy condition of the road, is one 
of the best, if not the best. Then there is Jack Near, 
the winner of the Ward Marathon, and Buxton, who 
finished a close second to him in that race, and R. E. 
McCormick, who is considered by many to be as good 
as the best, if not, indeed, a shade better; to say 
nothing of Dan Sheridan, who, though not rated as 
good as the others, is nevertheless a great stayer, as 
he fully demonstrated in the late Yonkers Marathon, 
where he finished second after having set the pace for 
three parts of the distance and being handicapped by 
not having the advantage of an attendant. Another 
man, whom I’ve not referred to and who has beaten 
them all, is Eddie Cotter, who won the Marathon 
race, from Brantford to Hamilton, on May 24th last, 
and for which the proprietors of the Hamilton Herald 
have undertaken to defray his expenses to Athens 
next year, should the Olympic Games be held there 
as arranged. 

Before “ exhausting” the Marathoners, and it seems 
hard for me to do that, I should like to say a word 
about our old friend Tom Longboat, who, although 
he has deserted the ranks of the amateurs, did a great 
deal for the sport when he was one, and proved himself 
the superior of any distance-runner in the world, and 
won every race he competed in, if we except the 
Olympic Marathon in London, in which he didn’t ap- 
pear to run as well as formerly, from some cause or 
another, and was defeated by really inferior men, as 
subsequent events proved. 

In walkers we have six men who can beat 7.00 for 
the mile. Goulding is the fastest of the lot, and was 
credited with 6.25 1/5 at the spring championships in 
Winnipeg, but the performance was not accepted as a 
record on account of the track having been a few 
feet short. He is good for 6.26, at any rate, and has 
done 13.39 for two miles. McDonald has travelled the 
distance in 6.43, Skene in 6.45, and the remaining three 
in times varying from 6.50 to 7.00; and, moreover, 
each and every one of them are young in age, as well 
as experience, and are 
bound to further im- 

















**Chuck ’”’ (Charles) Skene, a fast miler 


trials last spring. and since accepted as a Canadian 
record, needs no comment. He is a great all-round man, 
too, and would be a worthy opponent for Martin Sheri- 
dan or J. H. Gillis had he the time to devote to the 
preparation necessary for such an event. He has 
thrown the sixteen-pound hammer, with the triple 
turn, 157 feet in practice, and can run and jump won- 
derfully well for a man of his weight (190 pounds). 

So much has been said of J. H. Gillis, our all-round 
champion, that his ability must be pretty generally 
known. His records compare favorably with Sheri 
dan’s, and the proposed meeting between the two next 
July should produce a close and interesting contest. 
To make a comparison easier I give the records of 
each. 





Sheridan Gillis 
too yards .. TO 3-5 secs Ir secs 
16-lb. shot 1 1-4 ins, 43 ft. : in 
Running high jump .......... 5 ft. 7 ins 5 ft. 11 ins 
Half-mile walk ....cccccccccece 3 mins. 43 secs. 4 mins. 3 secs. 
SOT. BARNET Wc ccccceccesss 125 ft. 10 ins 141 ft. 5 ins. 
a err 10 ft. 9 ins. 10 ft. 2 ins, 
120-yards hurdle .......\%.... 17 1-5 secs 16 2-5 secs 
Running broad jump...... 2 ft. 7 1-2 ins. 20 ft. 8 1-2 in 
Throwing 56-lb. weight (long ) ..29 ft. 11 1-2 ins, ft. 71 n 
PEED FUR. ccc ccccvccscs ..6 mins. 5 secs. 6 mins 


Of our oarsmen-—shades of Ned Hanlon! little need 
be said. The achievements of the Argonauts in the 
pairs, fours, and eights; Lou Scholes in the singles, 
plus his notable victory in the “ diamonds,” and Jimmie 
Cosgrave, who must have created a genuine surprise 
last year, by his brilliant work in the singles, have 
surely given us an enviable reputation in this branch 
of sport. 

In the remaining branches—lacrosse, curling, hock 
ey, and golf—we can at least hold our own with the 
best, and perhaps a trifle more, especially in lacrosse 
and curling, in which I think we’ve made something 
of a reputation. 

Have I, may I ask, demonstrated what I set out to 
do? When we Canadians speak of Canada’s athletie 
prowess, have we any substantial reasons for—shall | 
say—boasting of it? 





prove. 

In broad jumping Dr. 
Cal Bricker holds the 
Canadian record at 23 
feet 81% inches, and took 
third place at the Olymp- 
ic Games in England last 
year in the running hop 
step, clearing over 46 
feet, his fellow country- 
man, Dr. MeDonald, beat- 
ing him for second place, 
the first having been won 
by the Irishman Ahearne. 
Dr. McDonald excels also 
as a high jumper and 
has got over 6. feet. 
George Barker won. sec- 


in London, too, with { 
something over 10 feet, 
and has topped the bar 
here at 6 feet often in 
the running high. Of 
course there are many 
others nearly as_ good, 
but these are the best. 

Our best pole-vaulter is 














Ed Archibald, and his 12 
feet 5 inches, made at 
the Olympic elimination 
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Bobbie Kerr (at the right), who has a record of 9 4-5 seconds for 100 yards 
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BY § W. KEMBLE 
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A BRIGHT GIRL 


NX Ray HE honeymoon was over, and Eu- 
XA), phemia had settled down to the cares 

Nine 2 of housekeeping in a pleasant little 

flat that was just the right size for 

Algernon and herself. So far they 
¢ had got along happily together, and 
the little bride’ was not at all dis- 
mayed at the prospect before her. 
To be sure, Algernon was not over 
well-to-do, and for a while at least they were not able 
to employ any’servants beyond a general houseworker 
who should wash the windows and do the other heavy 
manual labor about the apartment, but Euphemia had 
taken a good many lessons in domestic science at col- 
lege, and her work with the chafing-dish had always 
been of a first-class quality. What she would be able 
to do with the gas-stove was still an open question, but 
she went at it bravely, and for several meals had 
turned out some very acceptable concoctions. To-night, 
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CAME HIGH 
THE GIANT: “Do you NEED A GIANT?” 
MANAGER MUSEUM: “ How TALL?” 
THE GIANT: “ E1GnT FEET TWO INCHES!” 
MANAGER MUSEUM: “ WacEs?” 
THE GIANT: “ TWENTY DOLLARS A YARD!” 


LICENSES — 





ALL IN THE SAME BOAT 


however, she was unquestionably nervous, for she had 
essayed a dessert for the first time, a glittering golden 
pumpkin pie. 

“T have a surprise for you, Algernon,” she said, 
with a sweet smile, when the table was cleared away 
for the final course. “I—I have made a pumpkin pie 
for dessert.” 

A shadow passed over Algernon’s face. 

“A pumpkin pie, dearest?” he said. “‘ That is nice 
—very nice—that is, it is if it is a good one. I 
don’t want my little wife to undertake too much.” 

“Oh, it has been lots of fun,” she replied, as she 
set the golden disk before her lord and master, 

“It is a pretty color,” he observed, quietly, after he 
had gazed at it long and earnestly. 

“Yes,” she replied, going to the sideboard and 
taking out a heavy package from the little cupboard 
at its base, and proceeding to unwrap the paper. 

“What ‘have you got there?” Algernon asked, his 
curiosity aroused. 

“Tt is another pumpkin pie,” she answered, naively. 

“H’m!” he ejaculated, ‘‘ this is richness. Two pies, 
eh?” 

Here he tapped the second one with his knife. 

“ Why, Euphemia,” he said, “it’s as hard as nails! 
Where on earth did you get this particular bit of 
armor plate?” 

“T have had it a long time, Algernon,” she said, her 
face beaming with happiness. ‘“ Almost a year, dear, 
and I have been saving it for this occasion, to serve 
with my first pie.” 

“ But what is it, sweetheart?” persisted Algernon. 

“It is one of the pies your mother used to make, 
Algy,” she murmured. 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


New fields of useful endeavor are constantly open- 
ing up for women. The papers report that out in 
California the melon-growers have just received one 
hundred and fourteen -pounds of. lady-bigs- to’. help 
them in their fight against the aphis pest. _ 

A midshipman has just been. dismissed from the 
service for getting married. How long has it been 
since a practical demonstration in the science of 
splicing has been evidence of a man’s incapacity as a 
sailor? 

A careful consideration of Nero’s historic use of the 
fiddle while Rome was burning leads to the conclu- 
sion that the Emperor was rattled, else he would have 
seized a trombone and blown the fire out. 

Now that the vear is fairly started, let us again re- 


_ peat’ the injunction,. Do your Christmas shopping 


early.” Incidentally, and before leaving the subject 
for the moment, we would suggest that an appropriate 
gift for your uncle who has made a fortune as a 
chiropodist would be a bunch of mistletoe. ‘ 

The muck-rakers are now after Halley’s comet. 
They tell us that its nucleus is playing off-side, and 
doesn’t nuke according to the revised rules. Be this 
as it may, its tail is still brilliant enough to become 
one of the six best-sellers of the season. 

It is well not to be too hasty in your judgments. 
For instanée, when an after-dinner speaker tells you 
that he did not expect to be called on and then pulls 
a typewritten speech that takes an hour to deliver out 


20 








of his pocket, he is not necessarily qualifying as a 
member of the Ananias Club. It may be nothing more 
than a desire to appear witty, if not wholly original. 

The report that the King of Denmark has refused to 
attend a Paderewski concert because he doesn’t wish 
to be reminded of anything that even remotely re- 
sembles a Pole is probably either a malicious canard, 
or an emanation from the oflice of an English comic 
paper. 





ILLUSTRATED SLANG 
“ OH, YOU KID!” 


NOTES BY THE WAY 


’ A NEw field for insurance would seem to lie in in- 
suring newly married couples against divorce. ‘The 
Matrimonial ‘Title and Alimony Trust Company ought 
to do a land-office business in these days when the 
hymeneal dollar seems to have been Bryanized on a 
basis of twelve to one. 

‘ If the originator of that good old joke, “ When is a 
door not a door,” had lived in these days the answer 
might have been, “ When it’s a pompadour.” As a 
matter of fact, there are sections of Great Britain 
where that probably is the answer even now. 

The British elections will soon be in full blast, and 
we shall soon know whether the Upper House of the 
British Parliament is to be a “House of Peers or a 
House of Disappears. 

“The name of that Egyptian mummy lately pre- 
sented to Yale is said to have been Rha, but whether 
he was a member of the original Rah-Rah-Rah family, 
so famous in educational circles, is not stated by his 
press agent. 

A short way out of the divorce evil would be to 
give all married people a transfer as soon ‘as they 
board the matrimonial car, so that if they really 
meet their affinities later “on they~ can change cars, 
= keep right on without paying another hymeneal 
are. 
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AT THE HARD-LUCK CLUB 


T was late in January 
| and the members of 

the Hard-Luck Club 
had gathered to hold 
their regular monthly 
meeting. A more de- 
spondent set of men was 
never seen before, and 
they sat dejectedly about 
the room and eyed one 
another with gloomy 
looks. 

“Well,” said the torn 
and tattered Hobo, “I 
guess it’s me for the highest honors of the down, out, 
and busted this night.” 

“Your proofs?” said the chairman, coldly. 

“T smashed a plate-glass window with a paving- 
stone on New-Year’s eve,” said the tramp, “ in the hope 
of being sent to the island for three months, but the 
fool of a judge, in view of the dawn of the New-Year, 
granted me clemency, and turned me out again on the 
eold, cold world. Since then the police won’t have 
anything to do with me, because they don’t think it’s 
any use, and I’m on the town for the winter.” 

“A hard case,” replied the chairman, “ but we must 
hear the others. Next.” 

An old man in the back of the room arose. 

“My name is Paterfamilias,” he observed. “Up to 
last Christmas I was a rich and happy man, but to- 
day I am down, out, and totally broke.” 

“By what?” demanded the chairman. 

' “The Christmas bills received in the New-Year’s 
mail,” trembled the old man, with a quavering voice. 
‘My wife and children did their Christmas shopping 
early, and then when the season of the holidays came 
they could not resist the temptation to go out and 
do it again, with the result that my expenditure was 
doubled, and I am broke.” : 

“A sad story,” said the chairman, “and even more 
so than Brother Hobo’s, for it is harder to be de- 
prived of things you have once had than to have lost 
something you never got.” 

“ Wait until you have heard me,” pleaded a third. 
“My name is Plodder, sir. T have a wife, three 
children, and an income of fifteen dollars a week.” 

“You don’t call that hard luck, do you?” sneered 
the tramp. 

“No,” sobbed Plodder, “but my uncle in Chicago 
presented me with a motor-car on New-Year’s Day, 
and it has cost me five times my salary already keep- 
ing it going and in repair, and I cannot even sleep 
o’ nights for apprehension that the tires must burst 
and I shall have to mortgage my little home to re- 
place them.” 

“A heartrending tale,’ said the chairman, un- 
steadily. “Indeed, Mr. Plodder, yours is as yet the 
most pitiable tale of all, for the gift has lured you 
from the paths of simplicity, and your ruin is pro- 
gressive and cumulative. It has given you a taste of 
joys your means cannot justify, and you have suffered 
not only an injury to your purse, but an impairment 
of your capacity for the enjoyment of the things you 
are entitled to.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Any other applicants?” asked the chairman. 

A gaunt, mysterious figure rose up, almost like a 
spectre before them. He was pale, diaphanous, and 
worn. His whole appearance betokened hard usage. 

“T,” he said in a sepulchral voice that made the 
rest of the members shrink in fear, “I am.a stranger 
at these meetings, but I am the most broken figure 
among you; I am made to be broken. When first I 
appeared in this world it was the brightest prospect 
for a prolonged honorable and virtuous career that 
confronted me, yet ere the sun of my natal day had set, 
I was fractured, busted, broke, irreparably down and 
out. Recurrently for centuries have I appeared in 
the haunts of men ever hopeful, ever thinking to help 
my fellow men to better iives, and always with the 
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*T SAY, BRIDGET, HAVE YOU SEEN 


“ SURE, SOR, | ALWAYS WEAR TIIIM WHIN 


same result—a guest of honor in the morning, by night 


a thing despised, cast forth as though I were the 
devil and not the devil’s ardent enemy. Year after 


year it has been the same. Made, broken; made, 
broken; made, broken—my past a failure, my present 
despondency, my future hopeless. It is I who am the 
most frequently, persistently, and eternally broke 
spirit among you, and for January at least I claim 
the palm that rests on the brow of him who is 
farthest down and farthest out.” 

“Your name! Your name!” cried the members with 


ene voice, their attention fixed upon the mysterious 
stranger with an unbearable intensity. 

“ My name,” he answered, with a shuddering sob— 
“my name is Good Resolutions!” 

“The king of the New-Year?” gasped the chairman. 

“And the jester of all 
visitor. 


the rest!” moaned the 
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REVENGE 
GREAT HEAVENS! GEORGE, WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO YOUR HEAD?” 
“On, I ONLY TOLD THE BARBER TO-DAY THAT I DIDN'T BELIEVE IN TIPPING” 
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ANYTHING OF MY GOG— 
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WHAT TIIE DEUCE!” 
I'M PALIN’ THE OONIONS,” 


And the members of the Hard-Luck Club in’ silent 
sympathy voted him the crown and passed quietly 
out into the night, each to his own pet misery, think- 
ing how much better off they were after all than they 
bad imagined, 


THE REASON 


“T anLwAys used to wonder,” said Willoughby, 
“what the ornithological reason was for there being 
no birds in last year’s nests, but now it is clear as a 
pikestaff.” 

* How do you account for it?” queried Jiggers. 

“Why, look at the women’s hats,” said Willoughby. 





THE STORY THAT NEVER 
Her told the old old story, 
And told it mighty well. 


ENDS 


Her face was flushed with glory 
Beneath its magic spell. 
To her ’twas fresh and novel, 


To her ’twas new and sweet, 
And glorified the hovel 
In which they chanced to meet. 


She gave the old, old answer, 
The answer Adam got 
When that primeval man, sir, 
Asked Eve to share his lot, 
Amid the same old blushes 
That tinge a woman’s cheek, 
Amid the same old husiies, 
His riches he did seek. 


They had the same old raptures 
That to the lover come 
When his successful captures 
At e’en he bringeth home. 
And soon the same old prattle 
Was heard within their door, 
And still the same old rattle 
Upon the nursery floor. 


And still the same old newness 
That makes the old things fair, 

The same old joys, and blueness, 
That greet us everywhere. 

The same old days of gladness, 
The same old hours of grief, 

The same old times of sadness, 
The same old sweet relief. 


The same old spells of weather 

To light or dim the day. 
The same old age together, 

The same old locks of gray— 
And though old things pursue them, 

The eyes they see them through, 
Love-lit, forever view them 

Imperishably new. 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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LLAH loved Ishmael and was com- 
passionate to him (said Mohammed, 
the Zouave sergeant-major), for He 
yave the Arab four gifts: freedom, 
the horse, the camel, and the date- 
palm. But of the four this last dis- 





dant merey, for He made it to 
“grow where nothing else can live. 
Stronger than love, it roots itself wherever it is sown, 
and where the water is most brackish and the soil 
least profitable—even as love, there it bears fruit most 
freely. And Allah also gave to the Arab love for the 
palm. As witness: 

All day the guns of the French had hammered 
against Mogador (Mohammed said), breaching the 
walls, battering the mosques, hurling their splintering 
shells along the streets and among palm groves and 
paved courtways of harems, while the white-robed 
Moors flung their squadrons in futile rage against 
walls of compassing flame tipped with blue steel. 
But when night fell panic spread among the ranks of 
the defenders, and they streamed out in flight through 
the gate upon the unassaulted side, leaving their dead 
to jackals and famished street dogs. Next morning, 
when the French troops approached, they found the 
town unoccupied and undefended, and entered it. 

First they opened wine shops and set little tables 
along the arcades of the bazars; then they printed 
proclamations; then they buried the slain; next, upon 
the thought, they flung open the rock prison which, 
heavily barred, looked out upon a thoroughfare of the 
native town from beneath the precipice of the fortress, 
in which it formed a natural cave. The blaze of the 
tropical sunshine bathed the front of this dungeon and 
disclosed gaunt figures in rags that fought and strug- 
gled among themselves daily to gain the bars and 
stretch forth hands to beseech the charity of passers- 
by. From such these prisoners had been accustomed to 
receive doles of. bread, of which a superfluity—when 
there was any—was thrown to others, more wasted 
and in still worse extremity, chained to the recesses 
of the walls within, where no light entered. 

At the command of the French general the prison 
was quickly emptied of its occupants, who were lined 
up before him in the street, to be questioned upon the 
nature of their offences, whether they were captives 
and enemies of the Sultan or merely murderers. But 
before many had answered, soldiers who had been ex- 
ploring the cave came out, leading a figure which 
they had found in a recess carved out of the farthest 
sandstone wall, its face turned to the south, its hands 
fastened to the rock by the wrists above the head with 
weighty gyves, yet beating with bruised fists against 
its captivity. And when it was led into the day, blink- 
ing and swaying from side to side, as something which 
had hung in ehains, those who stood near, seeing the 
horror of the man, prayed that he might be put to 
death. 

For in the first place he was lame. Then, though 
he blinked and blinked like an owl before a candle 
flame, the sight of his eyes had been destroyed by 
needles. And though he had hands he would never 
use them in human fashion again, for, as is done with 
captives, the palms had been scored with grooves and 
the fingers turned down and bound tightly to the open 
wounds until they had grown there, so that the man’s 
fists must be carried clenched through life, although 
the knuckles whitened and cracked as he strove to 
open them. But still more horrible than all was the 
shape of the man, for his whole trunk was twisted 
and gnarled and monstrously swollen under his blouse, 
as though it were the trunk of a tree. At such a spec- 
tacle the French general stared in amazement. Then 
he said: 

“Who are you and why did they put you here?” 

And for answer the blinded man held up _ his 
face to the south and smelled the wind over the 
sands. 

“Why are you here?” asked the French general 
again, through his interpreter. 

But the blind man only groped round with his arms 
outstretched, and then, after the manner of a released 








soaring bird finding its home, he found the south and 
sought to follow it; but they restrained him. Once 
more the general spoke: 

“Why did they torture you?” 

Then the prisoner opened his mouth and they saw 
that he had no tongue. All fell back, horror-struck 
at this. While they awaited the decision of the general 
as to the man’s disposition a captive who had been 
newly released came forward and touched fingers to 
lips and head. 

“Speak,” said the interpreter. 

“Lord,” said the captive, “ by Allah’s will I was 


chained near to this man and heard the torturers con- 


fer together when they visited him.” 

“Speak on,” said the interpreter, while the general 
stood and listened in silence. So the captive re- 
counted what he had heard. 

‘** Lord, he was taken by night upon the top of a date- 
palm inside the Sultan’s garden, so growing that one 
seated there might see over the enclosure of the 
harem.” (This was that Sultan who spoke softly and 
acted ‘ruthlessly, Mohammed expounded.) “The Sul- 
tan was sorely puzzled and fearful when the prisoner 
was brought before him, for he could not but suspect 
that this was no common thief, but sent by some 
enemy, either to devise his death or to intrigue with 
his slaves and eunuchs for his murder, and so forbore 
to order him to execution until he had questioned him. 
But to all his questioning the man remained stub- 
bornly silent. Then, said the Sultan softly, since he 
had sought his hospitatity he should receive it, even 
as the Sacred Laws prescribed. And since his eyes had 
looked upon such beauty as would render all earthly 
sights stale and unsavory forever after till he should 
climb the date-palms of Paradise, let them be put out. 
And for his hands—how should he have further need 
of them, seeing that he was to be his guest thence- 
forward?—let them be folded. So the prisoner was 
cast into the dungeon, and there upon different days 
the Sultan’s mandates were fulfilled, and ever the tor- 
turers questioned him, but could learn nothing. And 
one morning, when they arrived with heated instru- 
ments to force words from him, it was found that 
their prisoner had broken a flint from out of the 
rock and cut out his tongue. Whereupon, struck with 
terror, and fearing to molest further one whom per- 
haps Allah protected, the Sultan had relinquished his 
attempts to put him to the question some weeks 
before you set us free. 

“ But for three nights, Lord, he has pounded cease- 
lessly upon the rock in his recess. And ever he cries 
out horribly, facing the south.” 

The general moved his hands upward and outward. 
“Set him at liberty,” he commanded. 

So they released him, still facing southward; and 
the deformed blind man held his head high, as a dog 
that hears, very far away, the sounds of hunting, and 
then sped southward down the deserted street, guided 
as though by an angel, avoiding the piles of the slain 
that had been heaped up for burial as though he per- 
ceived them, and running with long, easy strides that 
would not slacken nor falter until the runner chose. 
By this all knew that he was desert-born. 

When he was clear of the town he found the caravan 
road southeastward and followed the camel tracks, 
never leaving the way; and if ever he slept by night 
or stopped to drink from some remembered fountain, 
he was afoot once more before dawn hung like banners 
upon the east over the sands. And those who had re- 
leased him thought of him no more nor ever heard of 
him. Nevertheless, starving men waited for him, hud- 
dled upon the sands to die: it was for these he ran, 
knowing that he carried their lives in his own twisted 
breast. . 

Eastward beyond Tuat, easternmost of all those 
oases that lie flung forth like jewels upon the breast 
of the sand, on that extreme verge where the desert 
swallows up the last habitations of humankind, where 
the fig does not bear fruit and the olive is a parched 
shrub, and even the veiled Touaregs ride no longer 
with lance and spear—there dwelled his tribe. There 
wells of bitter water hold back the supremacy of the 
Sahara for a short space, and over them tall palms 
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bow down in season beneath clusters of date fruit, 
redder than any dates hitherward of Paradise. 

Here these half-nomad folk dwelled securely among 
their herds until the time that the French came into 
the land. Then, because his Circassians had spilled 
his treasury, the Sultan sent a tax-collector to them, 
demanding a moiety of their possessions. The tribe 
drove the tax-gatherer away, and he went limping 
back with a spear-thrust through his side; and after- 
ward he lies dead in Mogador. Then the Lion sum- 
moned his followers to their jackal’s feast and came 
eastward, gathering force by the way; so in the end 
the tribe paid both the tax and its increment, and the 
blood penalty also. He stopped their wells of fresh 
waters and eut down every male palm tree and put 
their leaders to the sword; yet he spared those palms 
that were then laden with ripening fruit; the chief’s 
lame son he also spared contemptuously. 

“Rule, king of the widowed palms and the sand,” 
he said, softly, smiling into his beard. 

“ By Allah’s will, royal palms from Mogador shall 
replenish us,” answered the lame man, boldly, staring 
into the face of his dead father and making a vow— 
but this the Sultan guessed not, or he had slain him 
too. The Sultan laughed and his jackals departed, 
driving their herds, Then came the women out from 
their hiding-places and wailed over the bodies of their 
dead, each over hers, and afterward they cast down 
their shoes in front of the chief’s son, signifying that 
they renounced him. The men, too, cursed and abused 
him for the ruin that his father had brought on them. 
For it was his father’s thrust had killed the tax- 
gatherer. 

“If my father had left but one kinsman he would 
redeem his name,” cried the lame man. : 

“ Doth not the ass bray when the lion goes forth to 
kill?” cried all in mockery. 

“Yet if I were not misshapen I would show what 
qualities of leadership remain in me,” he protested. 

For that speech they mocked him always, and he 
dwelled in their midst, outcast, yet loving those who 
despised him, and pondering the fulfilment of the oath 
he had sworn upon the body of his sire. 

Time brings all Allah’s purposes to accomplishment. 
Seeing that He had brought the tribe to this wreck of 
their fortunes (Mohammed said), it pleased Him to 
fulfil also the Sultan’s intentions. That year they 
filled their jars with ripe dates in abundance, and all 
feasted and forgot their calamity. Yet when the next 
blossoming-time drew near they remembered. Thus 
it came about that a council was called, and all sat 
down to it, each fearing to be the first to speak the 
words that must make their plight apparent. 

“Let us pray that the Holy One send us manna, as 
He fed the Jews,” said one in mockery. Even the 
women came near and laughed; for they, too, must 
face the future. Then each one present took up the 
theme with some fantastical suggestion, and none 
would bruit abroad the truth, till an elder rose up. 

““Why do you hesitate to name that which has al- 
ready befallen us?” he demanded, fiercely. ‘“ This is 
not the work of the Holy One—may His name be 
praised—but of the Sultan. For you know well that 
he has caused to be cut down every male palm be- 
tween us and Mogador, so that our female palms will 
not bear fruit for us again unless male boughs be 
brought to them before blossoming-time.” 

‘“* What good are such words?” cried the chief, angrily. 
“Well we know. Yes, but who has uttered words of 
evil omen to drive away good Jinns and undo talis- 
mans? Where shall we gather male boughs before the 
blossoming, before we perish in these sands?” 

Then one cried out upon the edge of the assem- 
blage: “ There grow male palms in the Sultan’s date 
gardens at Mogador, where he remains till Allah puri- 
fies Fez from the plague. By night one might scale 
the wall, my father told me.” 

“ Where is he that will go?” cried the chief, craning 
to see the speaker. 

“T will go,” answered the man, rising and limping 
forward, till he stood crookedly before him. 

“How can one cursed by Allah accomplish this?” 
asked the chief, checking the fierce, bitter laughter. 
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“Let Allah show,” the lame man replied, gathering 
his cloak round him. 

“ You will meet death,” said the chief, while all re- 
mained silent in amazement. 

“Strong the staff that shall guide me across the 
razor bridge,” answered the lame man. 

“What earthly staff can a man take thither?” asked 
the chief, mildly. 

“That which I cut from the Sultan’s date-palm,” 
the lame man answered. “ Yet [. shall bring back 
what I seek before the time of the blossoming.” So 
he took up his goatskin water-bag and limped away 
over the sand. For they had no camels. 

But the Sultan had posted guards in his gardens, 
fearing his enemies; so the chief’s son was easily 
taken. And, looking into the Sultan’s face and re- 
membering that oath which he had sworn when his 
father lay dead before him, seeing, too, how his boast- 
ing and the oath, too, had come to nothing, pride held 
him silent. For he did not doubt but that the Sultan 
knew him and had awaited him, when he should come. 
But how should the Moors’ Sultan recollect the chief’s 
son of a poor desert tribe whom he had plundered? 
And when the captive saw that in very truth the 
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walls, to fashion a cup and place water in it to 
nourish the palm. But when his torturers bade him 
prepare for the folding ot his hands upon the next day 
despair overmastered him. For now he knew that all 
his hopes were destined to die, and that never again 
should he touch what he bore nor water it. Soon it 
would shrivel in the hot darkness; it drooped now, 
and the pliancy had gone out of it. 

Let him confess, said the torturers, and they would 
spare his hands and let him go free; more than that, 
he should be pensioned, so that he might live comfort- 
ably, despite his blindness. But let him refuse, and 
still worse torments would be brought to bear. All 
night he lay prone on the ground amid the choking 
blackness, tearing at the rocks with bleeding finger- 
nails and tortured by a thousand thoughts. And, 
groaning in his anguish and weeping from his blinded 
eyes, he prayed that Allah would show him the issue. 
But Allah said nothing. And he lay there and prayed 
again until Allah answered him in a dream. 

When he knew by the street sounds that dawn was 
at hand he rose and groped upon the wall until he 
found a flint, set hard in the rock. Breaking this, he 
cut out his tongue, as Allah had shown him, lest he be 





that birthright of warm sunlight which it had never 


known. As it grew strong the pain became agonizing 
and constant, but the man made no cry nor uttered 
complaint. It clung to him and climbed and, as though 
necessity had given it the properties of a vine, it 
thrust out tentacles and gripped him, These became 
branches, knotting him round; they met, crossed and 
recrossed, until they grew to monstrous size and their 
fierce grip crushed the breath from his chest. Then 
the prisoner knew that the period of intense vitality 
which precedes the blossoming had come, and that 
within no more days than one with fingers could count 
he must be back with his people. For the first time 
his reason trembled, and he began hammering upon the 
wall, striving to break through southward. He did 
not cease to hammer until men came and led him into 
the sunlight, which fell warm on his wasted cheek. 
Afterward he began to run. 

So he ran on and on, guided by that supreme, over- 
powering instinct that possessed him. He ran more 
quickly, raising the torn hood of his blouse to shield 
the palm from the unaccustomed sun and to delay the 
blossoming. He stopped no more for sleep nor water, 
even, from wayside pools. The desert reached up to 

















Then he laughed out loud, and they perceived how he had outwitted them, and went away in horror and told the Sultan 


Sultan did not remember him, he dared not speak, lest 
the Sultan remember. For in his blouse he held the 
lives of all his people. 

Swiftly as they had come upon and taken him, they 
had not taken the tiny palm slip that lay clasped 
against his breast over his girdle, so tiny it was, so 
delicate and frail, and curled so closely. And when 
he felt the tender shoot uncurled against his heart, 
he bethought him of Allah’s last and greatest gift to 
Ishmael, when Isaac, Abraham’s son, supplanted him 
of his birthright and urged the driving forth of his 
mother Hagar to die in the wilderness; and a fierce 
love and jealousy for Allah welled up in his heart, and 
he doubted no. more but that he had been appointed to 
carry back this branch and thus to redeem the lives 
of his tribe. And as a father loves his little son whom 
he lifts to his breast, so the lame captive began to 
love the branch of the palm. 

By strength of it he laughed at his torturers, and in 
his dark dungeon clasped it more tightly. When they 
put out his eyes he did not weep nor cry out, for he 
wrapped his fingers round it and felt that it was still 
supple and sound. . Now it was his plan to drink 
sparingly of whatever water was afforded him and, if 
he could scrape together sand from the floor and 





tempted to betray his people. Then he took the palm 
slip from his blouse, and for the last time he pressed 
it to his bleeding lips and felt how the sap had almost 
gone from it. Finally he gashed his side with the 
flint and thrust the little slip deep into the flesh, bind- 
ing it with a few threads torn from his girdle, so 
that it might take root there and be nourished by his 
own life-blood, by Allah’s mercy. 

Presently it was day, and anon the torturers came 
in and questioned him. But he said nothing. So, 
when they had grown tired, they cut the palms of his 
hands and bound down the fingers tightly upon the 
wounds and fastened him by the wrists against the 
wall with gyves. Then he laughed out loud and blood 
came from his mouth, and they perceived how he had 
outwitted them, and went away hastily in horror and 
told the Sultan. Thereafter they came no more. 

Seven days the captive clung to the wall, not daring 
to move lest he cause injury to that frail life that he 
bore. But on the eighth day pains racked his side, 
and then he knew that the palm shoot had rooted itself 
and sent forth branches to draw sustenance from his 
veins. And, curling itself tightly round him, day after 
day the little plant thrust its way upward, inch by 
inch, against his breast, yearning in blindness for 
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him; winds beat on him; suns burned; his flying. feet 
traversed the illimitable sands, the wasted legs almost 
by a miracle bearing up the body, now monstrously 
overgrown and no longer human in aspect. Robbers 
swooped down on him and fled shrieking from what 
they saw; he did not heed them. He had reached the 
last oasis and neared his home; still he ran on and on. 
Within his frame, now almost incorporated with the 
substance of the palm, he felt no more the pains of 
the flesh, but a new instinct that seemed to transcend 
experience, the budding of the shoots; and in his 
clouding brain remained one thought, to reach the 
place of his tribe before he was transformed into a 
more kindly element and rooted in the welcoming soil. 
His limbs carried him long after consciousness had 
ceased. He did not hear the shouting of men nor 
rippling of water: he stumbled onward unti! he sank 
upon the ground beneath the waiting palm-trees. 


Thus did Mohammed, the Zouave sergeant-major, 
expound his tale, and thus did he end it: 

* And to this day, springing from his dust, straight 
through the cloven roof of the sepulchre, tall palms 
bow down in season beneath clusters of date fruit, 
redder than any dates hitherward of Paradise.” 






































From left to right: Howson Lot (Jack Nor- 
worth), Astarita Vandergould (Nora Bayes), 
and Bunberry Tankerville (Lionel Walsh) 


Howson Lot (Jack Norworth) and Bunberry Tankerville (Lionel 
Walsh), left to right, and Astarita Vandergould (Nora Bayes), 
looking into the mirror, in a scene from “ The Jolly Bachelors” 














“THE JOLLY BACHELORS,” AT 
THE BROADWAY 


A NEW musical comedy, entitled “The Jolly 

Bachelors,” in two acts and seven scenes, 
with the book written by Glen MacDonough and 
the music by Raymond Hubbell, is playing now 
at the Broadway Theatre, New York. 

The story of this “ musical spectacle,” as it is 
designated on the programme, concerns the ad- 
ventures of Miss Astarita Vandergould, an 
heiress, who is possessed of such great wealth 
that she fears the suitors for her hand will be 
attracted by her money alone and not by her 
personality. T'o circumvent all such designing 
young men she takes a position as cashier in a 
drug-store. Here she is seen by three confirmed 
bachelors, who immediately renounce their vows 
of celibacy, and in order to remain near her they 
also obtain werk in the shop. The new cashier 
inadvertently disarranges the prescription orders, 
and a college boy, who wishes a remedy for a 
headache, is given by mistake a bottle containing 
poison which had been prepared especially for 
killing an elephant. When the error is dis- 
covered Miss Vandergould and her admirers 
immediately set forth to trace the poison in 
order to prevent the purchaser from taking it. 
The college is visited and a thorough search is 
made, but without success. An air-ship is neat 
explored, the chase finally leading to an ocean 
steamship, Here they discover the fatal bottle, 
The poison is secured, no harm has resulted 
from the mistake, and every one is happy. 

















Perdita Pears (Topsy Siegrist) and “* Pudge” Wilson (Lew 
Fullerton), with the chorus in “The Jolly Bachelors ”’ 
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Astarita Vandergould (Nora Bayes) and the East Side school-children in the “ Young America” song 


THE PLAY .AND JHE TLAYEERS 


SCENES FROM THE MUSICAL COMEDY, “THE JOLLY BACHELORS,” AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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HE opera season is half over; yet 
of the twenty or more new works 
) which were promised for production 
by the directors of New York’s rival 
opera-houses, but four have, at the 
moment of writing, achieved per- 
fofmance—though Strauss’s Elektra, 
as these words are set down, is in 
prospect. At the Manhattan, Mr. 
Hammerstein, ever faithful to his beloved Massenet, 
has produced three of the four operas by that tireless 
lyric journeyman which he announced in his _pros- 
pectus: to Hérodiade and Sapho he has now added 
Grisélidis, which achieved its first performance in 
America on January 19th. At the Metropolitan the 
first of the season’s novelties has at last emerged in 
the shape of Alberto Franchetti’s Germania, divulged 
at that theatre on January 22d. Hérodiade and Sapho 
have already, it may be hoped, been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in this journal. Let us then proceed to some 
consideration of Grisélidis and Germania. 

Grisélidis is one of the last half-dozen of Massenet’s 
concoctions for the lyric stage. It stands, in the long 
list of his werks, between Cendrillon (1899) and Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame (1902), and it was first per- 
formed at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, on November 20, 
1901. The libretto, by Messrs. Armand Sylvestre and 
Eugéne Morand, was derived from a modern “ mys- 
tery ” by- these authors which had been given at the 
Comédie Francaise 2 decade before, and this in turn 
was based upon a well-known and pervasive legend 
of the Middle Ages which has persisted in various 
literatures for eight centuries, and which engaged con- 
spicuously the interest of Boccaccio, Petrarch, Chaucer, 
and Dekker. Grisélidis, the incredibly long-suffering 
and loyal wife of the opera of Messrs. Sylvestre, Mo- 
rand, and Massenet, is the “ Patient Grizel” of long 
tradition, the “Griselda” of other versions. In its 
earlier forms, the story tells of a shepherd maid who, 
wedded to the tyrannical and preposterously sus- 
picious Marquis of Saluces, is subjected by him to a 
series of heart-breaking trials and ignominies designed 
to’ test her constancy and obedience. Her children are 
taken from her and represented as dead, while she 
herself is cast aside and made to serve another woman 
who is installed as wife in her stead. But through it 
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Hector Dufranne as the Marquis in “Griselidis” 
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By Lawrence Gilman 


all her fidelity and submissiveness persist, and prove to 
her husband her invincible purity and worth, so that 
happiness and peace are restored to her. 

The story has, even in its most persuasive form, ex- 
ceedingly little human credibility, and’ it makes small 
appeal to the imagination or the emotions. The form 
in which Massenet has used it makes even less potent 
an address to the sympathies. The Marquis in the 
opera is transformed; he is no longer a ruthless and 
detestable tyrant, but the most trusting and uxori- 
ous of spouses. Having an invincible faith in his 
wife’s fidelity, he dares the devil (who, with a wife 
of his own, does not share the faith of the Marquis) 
to swerve Grisélidis from the ways of rectitude; he 
then goes off to the Crusades, leaving his wife at the 
mercy of the wiles and machinations of the Evil One. 
It is Mephistopheles who assumes the rdéle of torturer, 
and who thrusts upon the patient and saintly wife a 
rival mistress, tempts her to inconstanecy with an old 
lover, and steals her child; and it is he who is at last 
vanquished and undone by the infinite fortitude of this 
rarest of all wives; for the Marquis returns from the 
wars to find that he is justified of his faith, and the 
stolen child is miraculously restored to its parents. 

This, as a dramatic action, is, of course, as obvi- 
ously and irresponsibly absurd as it well could be. 
There is little enough in the original story to stir the 
sympathies; but the legend has at least a degree of 
psychological interest and verisimilitude. As the 
tale has been dished up by Massenet’s librettists, it 
has neither human credibility nor the charm of that 
which is frankiy and consistently fantastical. It is a 
pasticcio made of elements derived‘ from opéra-bouffe, 
the Christmas pantomime, and the type of miracle- 
play which later appealed to Massenet in his Jongleur 
de Notre Dame. The Fiend is a low-comedy devil of the 
most fatuous kind, with nothing of the mordant irony 
or diabolical malice 
which would make him, 
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TWO NEW OPERAS 


handle. Let-us gladly grant him all of the dexterity, 
the finesse, the versatility, the adroit and heedful 
workmanship, which are claimed for him; jet us 
cheerfully concede him even a measure of distinction 
and charm. The fact remains that, despite these ex 
cellences and merits, he is unalterably second-rate, in 
curably superficial. : 

The score of Grisélidis is, as has been observed, 
typical. It lacks the blatant insincerity of Thais and 
Sapho, and it is, for the most part, tolerable by 
reason of its comparative unpretentiousness. But that 
is, alas, the best one can say of it. An endless stream 
of platitudes flows through the score from beginning 
to end—an unvaried succession of thoughts that are 
facile, time-worn, banal, trite, vapid. The music {s 
apt enough, appropriate enough, in its reflection of tlie 
spirit and contents of the text, faithful, in a way,. to 
its function as a delineative agent; but how pathetié- 
ally (or irritatingly) empty of emotional point; | 
tality, exaltation it is; how poor in imagination, in 
felicity and freshness of diction! And where in the 
entire extent of the score has Massenet written ‘a 
passage that is palpable and irresistible in its sift 
cerity, its power, or its beauty? 

Mr. Hammerstein does honor to Massenet by giving 
the opera a performance of high excellence—an excel 
lence that is beyond the just deserts of the work itself. 
Miss Mary Garden, as the inconceivably ‘submisgiye 
and dutiful wife, adds another admirably skilful-and 
memorable personation to her remarkable group. 6f 
operatic portrayals. The part, as it exists in the text 
and in Massenet’s score, is flaccid and colorless. Miss 
Garden, by. her creative histrionic imagination, gives 
it life, veritability, a grave and haunting pathos; Mr 
Dufranne as the Marquis, Mr, Huberdeau as the absurd 
and wicked Fiend, Mr. Dalmores as the shepherd 
lover, do as much with their rédles as the librettists 





as the protagonist of 
the drama, a vital and 
commanding figure. He 
never kindles the 
imagination, he does 
not engage the sense of 
comedy, he is not sar- 
donically witty; he is 
not even amusing after 
the -manner of the 
cheap genre that his 
creators drew upon 
for him. He is not to 
be named in the same 
breath with any of 
the famous devils of 
opera—in vividness and 
interest he falls below 
even the _ ridiculous 
fiend invented by the 
librettists who helped 
Gounod to perpetrate 
his amiable _ prostitu- 
tion of Goethe’s Faust. 
When the Devil of 
Grisélidis is promi- 
nently in the _ fore- 
ground, as in the open- 














ing scenes of the 
second act, the music- 
drama becomes sheer 
opéra - bouffe; when 
Grisélidis and her lord, 
or Grisélidis and her 
bucolic sweetheart, are 
conspicuous in the action, the play apes the ways of 
mystical or romantic music-drama. ~It has no steadi- 
ness of conception, no homogeneity of character. It is 
neither consistently a comedy, a romance, nor an ex- 
travaganza. Some portions of it have dramatic 
potency—as the poetically conceived Prologue; the 
scene of the attempted seduction, under Satanic influ- 
ences, of Grisélidis by her former lover; the scene in 
which the Marquis returns from the holy wars and 
meets again his wife. But as a whole the play is 
loose-jointed, heterogeneous, inherently silly. 

Of the score it would be pleasant to say that it 
supplies a compensating element. But with every 
fresh exhibition of Massenet’s capacities it becomes 
increasingly difficult to speak patiently concerning his 
music. ‘We have considered frequently and at length 
in this:place his prevailing and characteristic traits 
as a composer. - It would be wearisome and _ profit- 
less to, dwell upon them at the present time. The 
music of Grisélidis is abundantly characteristic, both 
in; its virtues and in its faults,—and characteristic, 
too,.in-that the faults outweigh the virtues. It dis- 


+plays Massenet’s fundamental superficiality of feeling, 


his. pervading ‘insincerity, -his dexterity-and skill as a 
facteur, his ability to contrive a singularly good imita- 
tion’ of ‘the real thing, his extraordinary talent for 
artistic “faking.”» He has.no true expressional ca- 
pacity. When he has to speak eloquently, nobly, pro- 
foundly, or vividly, of<é¢lemental emotional matters— 
when he has to find utterance for moods, sentiments, 
situations in which deep or poignant emotions are 
implicated—he fails lamentably, though his failures 
are compassed with inimitable grace and aplomb; 
with such grace and aplomb, indeed, that he is enabled 
to conceal from some the fact that he has failed. He 
is a master craftsman, a most ingenious and fluent 
artificer; but he never in his life achieved a moving, 
eloquent, or completely veracious expression of any 
essential part of the emotional subject-matter which it 
is the business of the writer of dramatic music to 
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Mischa Elman, the young Russian violinist, who 
has returned to America for a concert tour 


and Mr. Massenet permit. 
well mounted. 


The opera is exceedingly 


The same week which saw the production of Grisélidis 
witnessed also the emergence upon the American stage 
of Baron Alberto Franchetti’s Germania, a lyric drama 
in two acts, a “ prologue,” and an “ epilogue,” text by 
the weariless Luigi Lllica.. Baron Franchetti is an 
Italian of Hebrew extraction and German training. 
He is related to the Rothschilds, and he is said to jbe 
excessively rich. Jn the season 1890-91 his ‘first 
opera, Asrael, was given at the Metropolitan (he has 
since written five). Baron Franchetti is thus not 
wholly a stranger to the operatic public of New York. 

Germania was produced at Milan in 1902. The 
libretto tells a story the scenes of which are 
laid in Germany a century ago, during the turbulent 
and parlous days of the Napoleonic invasion. ‘Thére 
is also a tale of love which is unfolded amid much 
turmoil of drums and tramplings. Historical incidents 
and personages are freely introduced, and the play:is 
filled with the ardors of German patriotism. As’ a 
drama, Germania is prolix, turgid, yeasty, involved, 
overloaded with enecumbering and unessential detail. 
The music with which the composer has fitted it does 
rot require elaborate characterization. It is dull. 
empty, pretentious, and derivative. Baron Franchetti 
has roamed freely through the tempting . treasuye- 
houses of modern European music-makers. He ‘is 
not fastidious, nor is he a specialist in acquisition. 
He has remembered, with praiseworthy impartiality, 
Wagner as well as Verdi, Puccini as well as Tchai- 
kovsky. It should be said that the Baron has artistic 
seriousness, and he knows his trade—his score is well 
made, and it is at times “effective.” But further 
than this, commendation cannot honestly go. 

The opera is superbly done at the Metropolitan, and 
it gives Mt. Caruso opportunity for one of the best 
performances of his career—which, perhaps, is  sutli 
cient for the Metropolitan’s purposes. 
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The Gentler View 


THE SOLEMN RESPONSIBILITY OF INFLUENCING 
FATHER’S VOTE 


By Florida Pier 


WE are told by those who have looked 
into the matter thoroughly that we, the 
women of the country, have a much 
stronger hand on the helm of government 
if we vote vid the men in our family 
than if we individually and brazenly sally 
forth to the polls. They know best what 
their power over. men is. It seems to 
those of us whose fathers and brothers are 
not principally noted for their amenabil- 
ity that the anti-suffragists have made a 
terribly heedless remark, and one that 
should not be received lightly or in silence. 
If taken gayly it sounds as though it 
issued from a harem. In the cause of 
general respectability it must be taken 
with complete seriousness. 

One’s vote is a matter that can generally 
be arranged with one’s conscience, or, if 
the punishment for it has to be borne, 
that is an affair between one’s fortitude 
and oneself, but to influence the vote of 
another, and that other, it might be, a 
middle-aged gentleman of substance—there 
is a solemn duty, not to be undertaken 
thoughtlessly! Rather it is to be pre- 
pared for with deep contemplation and 
sincere fasting. The anti-suffragists who 
make the influencing of the man in the 
home their one-plank platform may have 
thought of the grave responsibility they 
are recommending to their sex. It is to 
be hoped they have. But there is some- 
thing about it that staggers a higher 
mind, and, ready as one is in this most 
responsible age to assume one’s share of 
the burden, there remains something over- 
powering in the idea of undertaking the 
placing of father’s vote. 

The amount of serious consideration 
required by the subject would need the 
quiet of a home. That would be impera- 
tive. We would have to go and live with 
our fathers, brothers, brothers-in-law, if 
need be with our cousins, for if a woman’s 
place is in the home it is her business to 
cease supporting herself and find a home, 
though it necessitates our living with 
some male relative whose income does not 
permit of dependents. That must be 
what the antis wish us to do, for they 
harp on the home and refuse the title to 
all abodes, no matter how charming, if 
there is no man at the head. If we must 
be sheltered we will be compelled, at no 
matter what inconvenience to the owners 
of the homes, to break our way in and be 
sheltered in spite of them. Then, when we 
have once, at the cost of some violence, 
secured the quiet seclusion of a home, we 
can begin our great work of influencing. 
A course might have to be taken, but, the 
call being so exalted, no one would mind. 
Political economy would have to be 
stripped of its last baffling mysteries, no 
candidate considered until his record was 
known from the cradle up, for, remember, 
this is not a small matter of your personal 
opinion. Your parent looks to you to form 
his mature mind, your grandfather might 
even be in need of a little guidance. Oh, 





undoubtedly the hand of duty has been 
clapped upon you! 

Fortunately you are not alone in your 
task. The home is full. It shelters 
maiden aunts and distant cousins and 
widows and orphans and all the people 
who have seen the error of their independ- 
ent homeless ways, and each and every 
one of them is giving an undivided mind 
to the ascertaining of the very best way 
for father to vote. 

In the morning these ladies would go 
in for individual research and in the after- 
noon they would hold debates and argue 
and plead with one another for the integ- 
rity of the dear man’s political stand. 
As no household of women has ever been 
known all to agree on any one subject, a 
concerted strategic influencing would be 
out of the question. There is a terrible 
probability that each would hold an abso- 
lutely divergent opinion, and father’s life 
might in consequence contain much ex- 
citement and intellectual activity. In the 
effort of these brave women to make 
politics show the effect of home influence 
it is to be feared that their methods 
might be subject to criticism. It takes 
some spryness to make one’s ideas felt 
with eight or nine women all determined 
to triumphantly implant their bias in the 
trustfully neutral mind of a busy man. 


Those who depended on cold reason might . 


find themselves being very much left be- 
hind by those vipers who put their faith 
on simple evening frocks worn while play- 
ing softly under the rose glow of a shaded 
piano lamp. If one’s third cousin by 
marriage goes in for tactful prattle after 
a perfect dinner, insinuating her political 
views when the object of them is off his 
guard, you, your father’s own daughter, 
cannot be expected to assume a man-to- 
man mode of argument. Not at all; it is 
sitting on the arm of his chair and ery- 
ing, “ To please me, dad, do,” or failure. 

Nothing can be more obvious than the 
immorality of it all. It shocks one to 
think that the antis may have had these 
very metheds in mind when they so 
blatantly insisted that our great field of 
labor lies in influencing. The poor gentle- 
man who is the object of our endeavors 
must not be pulled limb from limb, as 
then we would again be without a home 
and would have to gather our belongings 
together and move to the house of the 
next nearest male relative. He must be 
treated with all gentleness, and, since 
force cannot be resorted to, wile will have 
to be our stronghold. At this point a 
blush is only decent. It would be un- 
seemly to pass on without it. In the first 
place, the situation is so unfair, half. a 
score of women against one overburdened 
man, and then the whole thing has such 
a strong flavor of Turkey. It embar- 
rasses a straightforward person to think 
of it. 

Then the outcome. 
things might result. 


So many deplorable 
Each man who went 
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to a political meeting, and above all when 
he paid his crucial visit to the polls, would 
have to be surrounded in phalanxes by his 
family. His condition would be so deli- 
cate, maintaining a nice balance between 
the ideas of his sister-in-law and those of 
his niece, that it would require the most 
careful watching to keep his mind made 
up until his vote was actually cast. | It 
would mean that no woman could remain 
at home. She could not risk having weeks 
of work undone. Where her brother went 
she must go, and it might be that her 
brother would have to go veiled, for what 
if he should see a pleasing female of the 
opposing political party and say from the 
depths of his capricious heart, “ I’d like 
that lady to influence me.” 

There is much more in this argument 
than has yet been uncovered. It is pos- 
sible—and let the antis consider this be- 
fore they go much farther—it is possible 
that it would result in a taking on in 
this country of certain Chinese habits very 
horrid and low, pertaining to the doing 
away with girl babies. It is not for an 
independent Westerner to draw conclu- 
sions regarding these Eastern manners, 
but the Lome in China is known to con- 
tain mothers-in-law, sisters, and cousins 
and aunts, and, though there may be no 
connection between these two apparently 
isolated facts, it would do no harm to 
any one if the antis were a shade cautious 
in their ways and looked a little more 
carefully to their p’s and q’s. 





England’s Business Peers 


THE horror which the British aristoc- 
racy once entertained for trade has been 
very much abated in recent years. Not 
only have the nobility learned to tolerate 
trade and tradesmen, but more than a few 
of them have entered the field of business 
themselves; while others, of more recent 
title, owe their honors to business achieve- 
ments. So many English titles have his- 
toric, literary, or picturesque associations, 
in American as well as in British ears, 
that the best of republicans may find 
interest in an enumeration of a few of 
the more notable of these titled trades- 
men. 

Among those whose titles were bestowed 
as a reward for business achievements are 
the representatives of the two great bank- 
ing-houses of Baring and Rothschild—Lord 
Rothschild and Lord Revelstoke. Lord 
Wolverton, Lord Avebury, and _ Lord 
Farquhar are also in the banking busi- 
ness. 

The breweries of England have produced 
several peers, including Lord Burton of the 
great house of Bass, and Lords Ardilaun 
and Iveagh of that of Guinness. The 
Marquis of Bute is the proprietor of the 
only English vineyard, and, after many 
failures, is now reaping a profit from his 
wines. 

Lord Ranfurly was at one time a fruit 
gardener. Viscount Sudley conducts a 
flourishing jam business, and makes a 
specialty of whole-fruit preserves. Lord 
Harrington is the proprietor of a London 
flower and fruit shop, and makes apples 
and hothouse fruits his specialty. Lord 
De La Warr, after having been a managing 
pearl-fisher, has become a successful hotel 
proprietor. Lord Londonderry is engaged 
in the retail coal business. Lord Ashton 
is a carpet manufacturer, Lord Masham a 
plush- maker, and Lords Glenesk and 
Northcliffe newspaper proprietors. 

Besides all these, there are two, at least, 
of the peeresses of England who may be 
included in a category of business people. 
Viscountess Hambleden was created by 
Queen Victoria a peeress in her own right 
on the death of her husband, the famous 
news-agent and parliamentary leader, W. 
H. Smith, in whose business and polities, 
both, she had borne her full share; and 
this title will be transmitted to her son, 
who will thus become another very im- 
portant peer of business. 

To conclude the list, one of the most 
famous beauties and leaders of London 
society, about ten years ago, opened a 
little shop in the metropolis for the sale 
of needlework produced in a school for 
needlewomen which she established. Like 
most of the nobles engaged in business, 
whose titles figure frankly on jam-pots or 
coal signs, as the case may be, this fine 
lady is proud of her occupation; and any 
traveller passing along Bond Street, if he 
chances to glance up over the door of No. 
58, will find himself confronted by a 
neat and rather large sign, conspicuously 
informing him that it is kept by the 
Countess of Warwick. 








A Double-barrelled Cannon 


ALMOST as ingenious a weapon as the 
celebrated gun which was intended to fire 
a bullet around a corner is the double- 
barrelled cannon, said to be the only one 
in the world, which belonged to the 
Mitchell Thunderbolts, a company of old 











men organized in Athens, Georgia, in 1863, 
for home defence. One of the company, a 
man named Gilleland, invented the cannon, 
and had it cast at the Athens foundry. 

A fifty-foot chain, with the ends at- 
tached to two cannon-balls, was the charge, 
and the idea of the inventor was that 
when the balls came out of the muzzle of 
the cannon they would have a tendency 
to diverge, draw the chain taut, and mow 
down an entire company. The Thunder- 
bolts took the cannon out into the coun 
try near Athens one day to test it. 

It was properly charged and was touched 
off with great ceremony. One of the balls 
got out a little ahead of the other, and 
then the mischief was to pay. It had a 
kind of circular motion, and ploughed up 
about a quarter of an acre of ground, the 
members of the company meantime scat 
tering in all directions to keep from being 
hit by the flying chain. 

The old cannon was never used after 
that except at an occasional Democratic 
jubilee, when charges of powder would be 
fired. About ten years ago it disappeared. 
Recently it turned up in a junk-shop, and 
the city promptly bought it, and will 
mount it near the Confederate Monument. 





Cork-raising in America 


Cork oak is to be given a thorough 
trial on the national forests. The Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has assigned 
2,000 one-year seedlings of cork oak, now 
at a nursery at Chico, California, to be 
used by the forest service for experimental 
planting. 

Fifteen hundred of these seedlings will 
be tried on the Santa Barbara National 
Forest and five hundred on the Monterey 
National Forest in southern California, Ar 
rangements have already been made with 
the district Forester for carrying out the 
work, and the planting will be done as 
soon as possible. One hundred seedlings 
will also be sent to Professor Gowsell, of 
the Forest School at Point Loma, Cali 
fornia, for experimental use by him there. 

In addition to these experiments in 
California, it is expected that one hundred 
pounds of cork-oak acorns will be secured 
from Catalonia, Spain, to be used for ex 
perimental purposes next fall. Cork oaks 
of considerable size have already been 
raised in California, and it seems entirely 
probable that they can be planted quite 
extensively in that State as well as to 
some extent in Florida. 
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SHE QUIT 


But It Was a Hard Pull. 





It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it did 
an Ohio woman. She tells her own story: 

“T did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not, and could not, quit 
drinking it, but I was a miserable sufferer 
from heart trouble and nervous prostra- 
tion for four years. 

“T was scarcely able to be around, had 
no energy, and did not care for anything. 
Was emaciated, and had a constant pain 
around my heart, until I thought I could 
not endure it. For months I never went 
to bed expecting to get up in the morning. 
I felt as though I was liable to die any 
time. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills, and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse, until, finally, one time it came over 
me and I asked myself what’s the use 
of being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee? 

“So I thought I would see if I could quit 

drinking coffee, and got some Postum 
to help me quit. I made it strictly ac- 
cording to directions, and I want to tell 
ou that change was the greatest step 
in my life. It was easy to quit coffee 
because I had the Postum, which I now 
like better than the old coffee. 

“One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right, and the pain all 
gone. Never have any more nervous 
chills, don’t take any medicine, can do 
all my housework, and have done a great 
deal besides.” . 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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G3 ESACHIAVELLI has left us some ex- 
ra ays ceedingly interesting observations on 

“AUP the yom hebarents actual and 
~alleged motives — observations 
which can be read with great profit 
at the present time when so many 
eof those high in the financial world 
x are professing that it is the fear of 
impending Federal legislation which 
is responsible for what they are doing in the markets. 
Mr. Taft has shown his hand. He has come out with 
a flat statement as to what he thinks ought to be 
done. And Wall Street professes to have become 
mightily alarmed. Judging from the greater part of 
the literature emanating from that district, one would 
think that the administration’s sole purpose was the 
ruination of all business in the country, and that that 
purpose was not far from being accomplished. 

What are the main points in the proposed legislation 
—the points about which one-half of the financial com- 
munity seems to have become so tremendously excited 
and over which it seems so suecessfully to have com- 
municated its excitement to the other half. Primarily, 
of course, that President Taft comes out with the 
statement that the Sherman anti-trust law is all right 
and that after certain needed provisions have been 
added to it to bring it up to date, it will do very well 
for our needs. After that, that President Taft strongly 
recommends increasing the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by an extension of its jurisdic- 
tion in various important directions. Lastly, that the 
President advocates a law prohibiting railroads from 
acquiring any interest in competing lines, and that he 
wants a law passed that all further issues of stock are 
to be made at not less than par, with no more bonds 
to be sold at less than a valuation fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Wall Street does not like the Sherman anti-trust 
act; it is afraid of any further extension of the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; it has always 
dreaded Federal interference in the matter of the 
purchase by the railroads of the stocks of competing 
lines. At the same time, in the points named above, 
it is hard to see any ground for the alarm which cer- 
tain influential interests profess to feel. To take them 
up in order, is the Sherman anti-trust act, as explained 
by the President in his message of January 7th, the 
bugbear which so many prejudiced writers would have 
us believe? Is it not true that the President fully 
appreciates the advantage of great combinations of 
capital and’ is of the opinion that they should be 
allowed to do business as long as they stick to fair 
methods? These are Mr. Taft’s own words: “ There 
has been a marked tendency in business in this coun- 
try for forty years past toward combination of capital 
and plant in manufacture, sale, and transportation. 
The increase in the capital of a business for the pur- 
pose of reducing the cost of production and effecting 
economy in the management has become as essential 
in modern figures as the change from the hand tool 
to the machine. When, therefore, we come to con- 
strue the object of Congress in adopting the so-called 
‘Sherman anti-trust act’ . we must infer that the 
evil aimed at was not the mere bigness of the enter- 
prise, but the —— of capital and plants with 
the express or implied intent to restrain interstate 
or foreign commerce, or to monopolize it in whole or 
in part. The object of the anti-trust law was to 
suppress the abuses of business of the kind described. 
It was not to interfere with a great volume of capital 
which, concentrated under one organization, reduced 
the cost of production and made its profit thereby, 
and took no advantage of its size, by methods akin to 
duress, to stifle competition with. it.” 

From all of which it very plainly appears how 
thoroughly the President understands the benefits of 
reasonable combination and co-operation, and how far 
it is from his mind to interfere with corporations 
carrying on their business in a legitimate manner. 
With regard to those not carrying on their business 
in a legitimate manner, however, his attitude is just 
as clearly expressed. “It is the duty and purpose of 
the Executive,” he says, ‘to direct an investigation 
into the history, organization, and purposes of all the 
industrial companies with respect to which there is 
any reasonable ground for suspicion that they have 
been organized for a purpose and are conducting 
business on a plan which is in violation of the anti- 
trust law.” 

To obviate the disturbance to commerce and trade 
sure to arise from such investigations, it is the Presi- 
dent’s idea that the great corporations doing a busi- 
ness of national scope should be allowed to incorporate 
under Federal control and supervision. Such a 
measure, the message declares, would not repeal the 
Sherman anti-trust law and would not be framed to 
permit the doing of the wrongs which it is the pur- 
pose of that law to prevent, but only to foster a 
continuance and advance of the highest industrial 
efficiency, without permitting industrial abuses. 

Such is the administration’s attitude toward the 
industrial combinations. Where there is any suspicion 
that unfair methods are being used, investigation is 
to follow. Furthermore, according to the President’s 
idea, all the big “trusts” should be made to inéor- 
orate under Federal charters and come in under 

ederal supervision. ‘ Unwarranted interference,” 
ery the interests affected. “Enforcement of a very 
good law,” smiles back the President. 

Passing on to the second geet point in the proposed 
legislation, it is very plainly evident what the Presi- 
dent wants done in the way of increased powers for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, For one thing, 
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it is proposed that where rates or railway practice are 
to be investigated, the commission be authorized to 
go ahead and investigate on its own initiative instead 
of having to wait as now until an actual complaint 
is made. For another, the commission is to be em- 
powered to pass upon the classifications of freight 
made for the purpose of fixing rates. Yet again, power 
is to be given to the commission to postpone the going 
into effect of rate increases made by the railroads. 

To what an extent the railroads are opposed to such 

power being granted to the Commerce Commission may 
easily be imagined, and indeed the wisdom of so great 
an extension of the commission’s authority would be 
doubtful were it not for the President’s plan to estab- 
lish a “United States Court of Commerce” with 
original jurisdiction in rate disputes. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as at present constituted, 
does not, it must be admitted, possess many of the 
characteristics of a court. On account of the con- 
certed action of the railroads in contesting practically 
every rate-adjustment order given by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the cases on appeal have piled, 
up so much faster than they could be disposed of 
that the great bulk of them cannot be reached for 
years. 
" A very great change in these existing conditions is 
bound to take place if the commerce court is estab- 
lished. According to the administration’s plans this 
body is to consist of five judges designated from 
among the circuit judges of the United States and is 
to have very great power; its orders and judgments, 
indeed, are to be final, subject only to review by the 
Supreme Court, and it is to be empowered to suspend 
the operation of the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pending the final determination of the 
proceedings. That the creation of such a tribunal 
will immensely facilitate the purposes for which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was formed is plain 
enough. Every one seems to agree that the formation 
of this court is an excellent idea. It is, in fact, the one 
recommendation in the President’s address on which 
the mud-slingers have failed to make an attack. 

With such a court as is proposed in existence, the 
additional powers recommended by the President can 
safely be vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Coming now to the question of the proposed legis- 
lation with regard to the issue of new securities and 
the purchase by one railroad of an interest in a com- 
peting line, it appears that if there is anything in the 
President’s recommendations about which Wall Street 
has any ground for worry, this is it: Briefly, Mr. Taft’s 
idea is that no railroad stock should be issued below 
par, and that if bonds are issued below par the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is to fix their valuation. 
Furthermore, that no railroad should be allowed to 
buy any of the stock of a competing line, the qualifica- 
tion being made that roads which at present hold over 
fifty per cent. of the stock of other roads are to be 
allowed to buy as much more of the stock as they 
want. 

In his recommendation about the price at which 
new securities are to be issued, Mr. Taft speaks more 
from the standpoint of the lawyer than of the business 
man. Theoretically, under present conditions, the rail- 
roads can issue a whole lot of worthless securities, 
and sell them off on the public. Practically, they can 
do no such thing. Why the power of control over 
new issues now vested in the State Railroad Commis- 
sion is deemed insufficient, it is hard to see. Certainly 
there have been few enough eases in late years where 
the public has been beguiled into buying worthless 
issues of new railroad securities. Twenty or thirty 
years ago that sort of thing went on on a large scale, 
but conditions have so changed that nowadays the 
reaction from the abuse of security-issuing power is 
against the property itself rather than against the 
individual investor. The legislation proposed seems 
to aim at protection from an entirely imaginary 
danger. ‘ 

It is a good deal of a question, furthermore, whether 
such legislation would not do more harm than good. 
Railway development in the western sections of the 
country would most certainly be retarded. In the 
thickly settled East, capital for new railway enter- 
prise can perhaps be secured on terms allowing the 
issue of securities at par, but in the newer parts of 
the country where the risks are greater, capital can- 
not be attracted except by greater inducement. The 
railway development of the country is very far from 
being completed. The Federal government can ill 
afford to do anything to check or retard its progress. 

An arbitrary law regarding the price at which new 
securities can or cannot be sold would, too, be an 
unjust discrimination in favor of the “ big” railroads 
as against those whose stock is quoted low. A dictum 
that new shares cannot be put out at less than par 
would not in the least affect such lines as Pennsyl- 
vania, St. Paul, or Northern Pacific. for whose new 
securities there is normally a demand at high prices. 
But how about Erie or Southern Railway or Kansas 
City Southern, or any of the other roads of that clan 
which depend for their development upon the raising 
of new capital? Upon their development, it must be 
borne in mind, depends the development of the terri- 
tory in which they operate. So far as the general 
ood of the country is concerned, it is every whit as 
important that new capital be obtainable by these 
roads or that it be obtainable by Pennsylvania or New 
York Central. 

A still further consideration is that the passage 
of a law prohibiting stock issues at less than par 
would drive a good many roads which might better do 
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their financing that way into issuing bonds given a 
high rate of interest in order to make them sell up 
around par. Saddling the new enterprise with high 
fixed charges, the latter method is far less preferable 
than the issue of stocks. Where bonds are issued, the 
new enterprise is forced to pay interest or fail. Where 
stocks are issued, the new enterprise does not have 
to pay out any money until the money is legitimately 
earned. For every one concerned, that is certainly 
the better plan. 

From the final proposal that a railroad shall not 
be allowed to buy stock in a competing line, current 
security values have nothing to fear. Certainly it 
will not hinder any of the legitimate combinations 
and traflic-exchange arrangements now under way. 
Mr. Taft expressly states himself in favor of allow- 
ing legitimate agreements among the _ railroads— 
* pooling,” as it is called. The status quo of roads, at 
present, owning control of other roads, is moreover to 
remain undisturbed. In the interest of minority 
stockholders, it is provided that roads owning control- 
are even to be allowed to buy as many more of the 
shares outstanding as they wish. 

The foregoing are the main points of the proposed 
legislation. On some of them divergent views are 
inevitable—there are bound to be people who see 
danger in some of the proposals. But taken as a 
whole, it is hard to see what investment interests 
have to fear from the legislation which Mr. Taft wants 
put through. Wall Street hates regulation and super- 
vision, but investors all over the country are not 
going to pay too much attention to Wall Street’s 
alleged alarm. Thousands of people who have never 
read Machiavelli have made, in their own minds, the 
very same observations about real and alleged mo- 
tives, sent down to us by the celebrated Florentine. 





In view of the possibility of the passing of a law 
that a railroad cannot issue new stock at less than 
par and the check on railroad construction which such 
a law might. bring, it is interesting to note that this 
year will see the construction of far less new railroad 
mileage than last year. In 1909, it will be remem- 
bered, there were completed the Goulds’ Western Pa- 
cific, running from Salt Lake City to the coast, and 
also the “ Puget Sound,’ St. Paul’s extension to the 
Pacific. No railroad construction work of any such 
importance is under way now. 

East of the Mississippi, indeed, all the money which 
the railroads will spend this year will go for the im- 
provement of existing lines. And though the West is 
still calling for railroads, 1910 promises to bring less 
than a normal increase in new mileage. Construction 
of the Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient is being 
steadily pushed toward the western coast of Mexico, 
Southern Pacific is under contract to do a good deal 
of building in the same territory, and up in Oregon 
both the Hill and Harriman systems are doing con- 
siderable building, but even taken altogether this con- 
struction will fall far short of that usually done in 
a “prosperity year.” 


It is a noteworthy fact that ever since his purchase 
from the Rock Island people of the 6,000-mile St. Louis 
and San Francisco, Edwin Hawley has been very much 
less in the publie eye than before that deal was put 
through. During the time that his various proper- 
ties — Chesapeake and Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas, St. Louis and San Francisco—were being ac- 
quired, Mr. Hawley’s name, in the world of railway 
finance, was mentioned far more frequently than 
that of any other. Just at present very little is being 
said as to what Mr. Hawley is doing. 

Very little is being said, but very much is being 
done. Last year saw Mr. Hawley plotting out his 
new railroad empire with the bold strokes of the im- 
pressionist’s brush. This year is seeing the harmoniz- 
ing and welding together of the component parts of the 
great system. 

With such an undertaking on his hands, Mr. Hawley 
is not the kind of a man to spend time courting pub- 
licity. Last year the office at No. 25 Broad Street 
was the Mecca of the newspaper men—what Hawley 
was doing was at almost any time good for a 
“story.” This year but little information is being 
given out. Disconsolately wandering around the hall, 
recently, where the Hawley offices are located, a news- 
paper man heard a rasping sound and asked a fellow 
reporter what it was. “That?” replied the other. 
“Oh, that’s Hawley. He’s in there ‘ sawing wood.’ ” 


“Put all your eggs in one basket and everlastingly 
watch that basket,” a maxim said to come from the 
captain emeritus of the steel industry, may be all very 
well if you are in a position to “everlastingly watch 
the basket,” but otherwise is an investment principle 
of highly doubtful merit. The man with a small 
capital and a big business naturally wants to put back 
all the money he can into the business, but with the 
average investor the case is different and he is far 
wiser if he diversifies his investment. 

Not only diversifies it by buying bonds of different 
properties, but bonds of cifferent kinds. No man’s 
judgment is faultless, and if he is really trying to get 
the highest income compatible with safety, the in- 
vestor can better accomplish his purpose by putting 
his money into several different kinds of bonds—first- 
mortgage issues, public-service bonds, irrigation bonds 
—than by confining his investment to one kind of 
security. By such an arrangement he is able to secure 
a higher average of income than he could safely secure 
by buying bonds all of one class, 
































The Boat that Nature Built 


MAN makes the largest sea-going ves- 
sels, but nature constructs the smallest. 
This, a species of jellyfish, is found only 
in tropical seas, and it has a sail. 

That part of the fish that is submerged 
resembles a mass of tangled threads, while 
the “sail” looks like a tough membrane, 
shaped like a shell, and measuring quite 
five inches or more across. ‘The jellyfish 
ean raise or lower this sail at will. 

Knowing seamen avoid contact with this 
curiosity of nature, for the reason that 
each of the threads composing its body 
possesses the power of inflicting a very 
painful sting. This sting enables the jelly- 
fish to defend itself from porpoises, al- 
batrosses, and other natural enemies. 

It may be added that this odd little 
creature has no other means of locomotion 
aside from its sail. When seen skimming 
along the surface of the water, it closely 
resembles a child's toy boat, giving no in- 
dication whatever of a living creature in 
search of food. 





A Planter of Pearls 


We hear of poultry farms, and bee 
farms, of cattle farms, and dog farms, and 
even cat farms, but, so far as is known, 
there is only one pearl farm. It is a large 
farm, for it extends over some five thou- 
sand square miles and is covered by shal- 
low water. The site of this farm is Torres 
Strait, at the northmost point of Australia. 

It belongs to a capitalist known in that 
quarter of the world as “the king of 
pearl-fishers.” He stocked it with one 
hundred and fifty thousand pearl oysters 
rather more than ten years ago. It takes 
one thousand five hundred men to gather 
in his erop, of whom two hundred are 
divers. Two hundred and fifty vessels are 
regularly employed. 

In the shallow water that covers his 
great farm the shells grow very large, and 
the divers can operate well. The harvest 
is no mean one, for the pearls, when sold 
in London, fetch two hundred thousand 
dollars and upward every year. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
AS FOREMAN OF THE GRAND JURY IN NEW 
YORK CITY CHARGED WITH INVESTIGATING 

THE WHITE-SLAVE TRAFFIC 





Skating on Water 


A NOVEL suggestion recently offered is 
that a skater really glides upon a narrow 
film of water, continually forming under 
the skate, and resuming the solid form 
when relieved of pressure. It is suggested 
that the pressure under the sharp edge of 
the skate, along the short portion o the 
steel curve which is at any moment in 
contact, is great enough to liquefy a thin 
line of ice, and this gives the skate its 
“bite.” When the ice is very cold, the 
pressure is sometimes inadequate to reduce 
the melting-point sunciently, and then, as 
all skaters know, it is difficult to make the 
skate “bite.” For very cold ice it is 
recommended that “ hollow-ground ” skates 

used, because the effective pressure in- 
creases with the thinness of the edge. 
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An average American knows 
many people. But he does not 
always know where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and 
acquaintances. Where are they at 
this particular moment? He can 
be sure of some of them—perhaps 
a dozen. But he wants to locate 
one or more of the others. 


The Bell system enables him 
to reach them. 


If he finds his friend at home, 
or in his place of business, he 
talks with him at once. If helearns 
that his friend is in some other 
town the Bell System will furnish 
the connection. 
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Cities are larger than they used 


to be. Men know and need to 
know more people. Yet the need 
of keeping in touch is as great as 
ever. Without Bell gervice there 
would be hopeless confusion. 


The range of the telephone is 
not confined to one town or one 
community. It is not satisfying 
simply to learn that a man is out 
of town; through the Long 
Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached wherever 
he is. 

The Bell Service extends to all 
communities. It reaches the mill- 
ions of American people. One in 
twenty is a Bell subscriber. The 
other nineteen can be found, be- 
cause Bell service is universal 
service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any 


other servant of mankind. 


There is economy as well as 


efficiency in one system, one policy, universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the 


Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Financial 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
of rica,Commercial and ‘l'rav- 

r ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cred it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


3 O/, 20-YR. GOLD COUPON 
O IRRIGATION BONDS 


Den., $500. Int., March, Sept. Principal and interest 
guaranteed by Ist Mtg. on sub-irrigated lands now 
earning over 8% on valuation of $7,000 per acre. We in- 
vite the strictest investigation. 20-year circular, free. 


HOWARD-PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 











For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
of, the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. 
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First mortgage loans of $200 and up 

can recommend after the most thorough 

estigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 700. 
Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS& CO Kans 
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The Principles of Banking 
By CHARLES A CONANT 
Discusses bank-note currency 
and the evolution of modern 
banking practice toward the 

idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Natural Cold Storage 


MAN’'s inventions follow nature's lead. 
The cold storage of fruit is a modern de- 
vice for the supplying of man with fruit 
long after the fruit-ripening season is over, 
but nature has done the same thing from 
time immemorial. Seebohm, the English 
ornithologist, surprised from Nature her 
secret and discovered her great cold-storage 
system. 

In the course of his researches he was 


led to visit the Petchora River, which 
flows from the Ural Mountains into the 
Arctie Ocean near Nova Zembla. Along 


the lower part of the river he found what 
seemed a most uninviting district—an un 
inhabited, treeless swamp, stretching on 
either side of the stream, and known as 
the tundra. Higher up the river was the 
great Siberian forest, but here im the 
tundra was nothing but hard, frozen snow. 
Yet this unattractive spot was found to 
be the summer home of half the bird 
population of the Old World. 

The investigator reached it in the be 
ginning of April. Forest and tundra were 
as bare of life as the Desert of Sahara, 
but a change was coming. Suddenly sum 
mer broke over the scene, and with it came 
the birds. The ice in the river split and 
disappeared, the banks steamed in the sun, 
and innumerable birds of all and 
colors appeared within forty-eight hours 
after the first warmth. 

The once frozen tundra now showed it 
self to be a moor, with here and there a 
large bog and numerous lakes It was 
covered with lichens, heath - like 
plants, dwarf birch, and millions of acres 
of cloudberries, cranberries, and crow 
berries. This was the storehouse of the 
feathered tribes. 

The perpetual sun of the arctic summer 
causes the plants to bear in wonderful 
profusion, so that fruit is abundant. But 
fruit-bearing does not come before blossom 
ing, and fruit cannot be perfected in forty 
eight hours. The little travellers were ar 
riving by thousands. The fruit would not 
be ripe until the middle or end of the 
arctic summer, and if the birds had to 
wait till then they must needs starve. 

Not so, however, Nature provide 
for her pensioners. Long before the snow 
melted, provision had been made for their 
maintenance. Beneath the snow lay the 
whole crop of last year’s fruit, perfectly 
preserved. 

Each year, when the ripe 
and before the birds can gather them, the 
snow descends upon the tundra, effectually 
covering the crop and preserving it in 
perfect condition until the spring sun 
melts the snow and discloses the bushes 
loaded with ripened fruit, or, in somie cases, 
the ground beneath the plants covered with 
the fallen treasure waiting for the hungry 
strangers. The berries never decay beneath 
the snow, but keep in perfect condition, and 
are accessible as soon as the snow melts 

Nor need the’ visitors depend on fruit 
alone for sustenance. The 
birds are also’ provided for, and all may 
take their choice of fruit or flesh. The 
same heat which frees the fruit also brings 
into being the most prolific insect life in 
the world. No Kuropean can live there 
without a veil after the snow melts 
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Trinidad’s Lake of Asphalt 


NOTWITHSTANDING the enormous quan- 
tity of liquid asphaltum, or bitumen, re- 
moved every year from the great lake of 
that substance in the island of Trinidad, 
the supply is undiminished. The lake 
covers about one hundred and is 
higher in the middle than at the edges. 
Near the centre the black pitch is semi 
liquid, but toward the sides a crust, in- 
tersected with fissures, covers the surface, 
and on this crust a man can walk, al 
though when he stands for a time the 
crust gradually sinks about him, forming 
a kind of basin some yards across. Be 
tween 80,000 and 90,000 tons of asphaltum 
are temoved from the lake annually. 
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The Size of an Earthquake 
Wave 


SEISMOLOGISTS say that every great 
earthquake causes pulsations which ex 
tend for thousands of miles in all diree 
tions on the globe, and one eminent au 
thority. has. likened such pulsations to 
the long, low swells that sweep across the 
ocean. Not long ago an attempt was 
made to measure the height and length 
of the waves of an earthquake that oc- 
curred in Greece, the pulsations of which 
were perceived by the aid of a specially 
constructed pendulum at Birmingham in 
England. The pulsations, or waves, passed 
through the rocky crust of the earth with 
a velocity of about two miles a second, 
and each of the largest of them, according 
to the investigator, must have been about 
twenty-eight miles in length, but only 
half an inch in height! 








The Graveyard of Old Engines 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 





SPQHE graveyard of the railroad’s giant 
RQ@ racers, the station at which they 
A) make their final stop, is the scrap- 
Ten thousand locomotives 
every year go to this huge necropolis 
® that is never filled. Their great 
a) driving-wheels, that have whirled 
ES them over more miles than five 
times the circumference of the 
world, come to an inglorious end. They are made into 
plough points or rolled into shovels, and at last, 
through the friction of use, wear away and literally 
return to the earth again. 

Unless an engine meets with some fatal accident and 
is smashed beyond repair, its progress thither is 
gradual. The average life of the locomotive is fifteen 
years. The big, two-hundred-ton passenger engine that 
is the pride of the line and the fastest thing on 
wheels may be superseded before it is a twelvemonth 
old. Instead of tlying without a stop for fuel or water 
for two hundred miles in less than’so many minutes, 
it may be hauling a commuters’ train and stopping 
at every station. As its powers begin to abate through 
age, and its intricate machinery become more and more 
out of date, the work that will be given it to do will 
be less and less exacting. Perhaps it may be shifted 
to some obscure spot at the foot of a long grade where 
it will be used only as a “ helper ” to give a lift to the 
new flyers, fresh from the factory in the first flush of 
their powerful youth. 

From one class of work to another, each less impor- 
tant than the preceding, the old racer passes. At last 
it is well-nigh worn out. Then, some morning, two or 
three mechanical experts—the examining surgeons of 
the motive-power department—will come to the round- 
house or to the repair-shop to look it over. They will 
have with them a file of papers—the hospital record 
of the old locomotive. They will talk together a 
little while, and perhaps one of them who was her 
engineer in the days when she hauled the excess-fare 
limited will speak of the wonderful things that she 
used to do long ago. Finally, when they have reached 
their decision, one of them will climb up into the cab 
and lean out of the right-hand window for the last 
time. He will chalk an “ X” after her number, just 
under the sill. That is ~her death-warrant, and she 
thenceforth ceases to be. Her number will be given 
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to some new-born locomotive, fresh from the shop. 
When the men go away, the old engine will be dragged 
out ignominiously, to be dismantled. Whatever parts 
can be used in repairing -and prolonging the lives of 
other engines will be retained. The rest will be put 
into the scrap-heap and sold to the highest bidder. 

The place where these old locomotives are dis- 
mantled is a mechanical dissecting-room. The men 
who work there see nothing that is romantic about 
their labor; yet the casual visitor who is at all 
imaginative finds much that is pathetic. The old, 
tarnished, dingy mass of steel and iron that was once 
the crack racer of the line seems to have an air of de- 
jection and despair as if it knew that its end was 
near. It is almost like a drooping, worn-out horse, 
waiting to be shot. 

As soon as the engine is run on to the dismantling 
track scores of workmen swarm over it. With ham- 
mer and chisel they tear it to pieces. The pilot, head- 
light, every easily removable fitting, every bit of un- 
serewable brass or steel, is stripped off. The jacket 
of dark, planished steel that covers the long tubular 
boiler is ripped away. The fire-box, once the flaming 
heart of the locomotive, is cut out. The mighty bolts 
and bands that held the boiler to its supporting frame- 
work and to the trucks are removed. The once grace- 
ful and beautiful piece of mechanism -is reduced to a 
rusty skeleton, a great cylinder resting on dismantled 
wheels—a naked, headless torso. 

Then a huge travelling crane rolls heavily along 
until it pauses directly overhead. Chains clank down 
and are twisted around what were once the giant 
lungs of the old racer. One of the workmen gives a 
signal; a man in the little house up under the roof 
moves a lever; the chains tighten and tug resistlessly 
and the boiler swings free from its resting-place. The 
wheels overhead rumble and groan as the boiler travels 
swayingly down to the other end of the long, grimy 
glass-roofed place where another group of men and 
destructive machines are awaiting it. There the rivets 
that held it together are sheared away with cold- 
chisels or by electricity, and finally the hulk is re- 
duéed to a heap of steel plates, a pile of boiler tubes, 
and a bushel of battered bolts. 

Meanwhile the great eighty-inch driving-wheels and 
the smaller trucks directly behind the pilot have 
journeyed off in another direction. The ponderous 


steel tires surrounding the wheels that used to spin 
off the miles on the long journeys, and to throw out 
showers of sparks when the man in the cab jammed 
on the brakes in the face of sudden danger, are swung 
into titanic machines that grip and press them with 
inconceivable force until the tire and the wheel are 
divorced and torn apart from each other. Again the 
busy crane rolls down and picks them up. Their next 
journey is to trip-hammers of tremendous impact. 
There they are broken into pieces and placed in orderly 
piles. 

In another part of ~he vast shop immense machines 
are clipping the half-inch boiler-plate into scraps the 
size of a sheet of paper. They do it as easily as a 
child would scissor a piece of pasteboard. Then, when 
all is over, two or three flat cars, drawn by a noisy, 
puffing little locomotive, come bustling in. Simul- 
taneously there. creeps swiftly along overhead another 
mechanical device. It stretches down a long arm to the 
orderly piles of metal on the floor. It touches them, 
one after another, and they leap and cling to the broad 
palm of steel at the end of the arm. They clutch each 
other and are lifted up like huge hives of swarming 
bees. Gently, unerringly the powerful electro-magnet 
deposits each class of material in its place on the 
waiting cars. Then the impatient little shop-engine 
whisks them away with much tooting of its shrill 
whistle, and a day or so later they are landed at one 
of the railroad’s “ scrap docks.” These are great plat- 
forms for the storage of waste metals and materials. 
They are located at intervals along the line at points 
most accessible to the foundries and factories where 
such things are most likely to find a market. There 
they go into the melting-pots, sometimes by them- 
selves and again with the raw metal fresh from the 
mines, and are reborn into other forms of mechanical 
life. Some of the scrap goes back into other locomo- 
tives eventually—other embodiments of steel and 
speed. 

Each year now sees a new “largest engine in the 
world.” The record for 1909 was a passenger locomo- 
tive weighing three hundred tons. So great is the 
competition in transportation that no first-class rail- 
road can afford to let a rival line outstrip it in its 
motive power or in anything else. Therefore, the old 
racers are going to the scrap-heap faster than ever 
before in railroad history. 
































The cells contain no acid, being alkali 
and having as their elements nickel and steel 


batteries, 


Thomas A. Edison (at the left) and R. H. Beach, head 
of the storage-battery department of the Edison works 
































Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, at the controller of the car 


The storage-batteries are carried beneath the seats in the car 


THOMAS A. EDISON’S NEW STREET-CAR 


THE NEW EDISON CAR, EQUIPPED WITH STORAGE-BATTERIES, 
JERSEY, IS 26 FEET IN LENGTH AND WEIGHS ONLY 


5 TONS. 


WHICH WAS TESTED RECENTLY ON THE TRACKS OF A STREET RAILWAY IN WEST ORANGE, NEW 
IT IS DRIVEN BY TWO 714 HORSE-POWER MOTORS, AND WHEN ITS STORAGE-BATTERIES HAVE BEEN 


FULLY CHARGED IT WILL RUN 150 MILES BEFORE THE CHARGE NEED BE RENEWED 
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Railroads Co-operating With Farmers 


COLLEGES ON 


first station, the cheers for the train were 
so enthusiastic that the younger staff of 
the college, who had accompanied the 
train to display diagrams and charts, felt 
bound to go out and give the farmers their 
“Cornell yell” in response to the farmers’ 


FEW years ago the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the 
State of New York aroused 
the community on the subject 
of the supposed abandoned 
farms in New York State, and 
the lack of interest shown by many farmers 
in following up modern methods of agricult- 
ure; and on an arrangement prompted by 
Raymond A. Pearson, Commissioner of 
Agriculture for New York State, a great 
convention of farmers, farmers’ institutes, 
railroads, and all interested in agricult- 
ure was held in October, 1907, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the Syracuse 
Chamber of (ommerce. 

The Hon. James Wilson, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, attended the 
convention, all the great railroad lines in 
the Eastern States sent representatives, and 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, Director of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Prof. C. H. Tuck, also of the college, were 
present. 

There were lively meetings, lasting over 
three days, and speeches were made by 
various interests, each one showing that he 
had the sine qua non for making New York 
State the finest agricultural section in the 








farewell applause. 


The interest taken by the farmers in 
New York State in this educational train 
was such that Cornell has since run many 
agen trains in the interests of agriculture. 

he railroad provides the train free; the 
agricultural college furnishes the pro- 


fessors and the printed literature. 


But the Erie Railroad is not confined to 
New York State. Its territory extends over 
six states to Chicago, and what is good for 
one would be good for all; so it commenced 
negotiations for these special agricultural 
trains at the western end of its line, and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., accepted its 
proposal that the railroad company pro- 
vide a free train, while the college furnished 
The 
country in Indiana along the line of the 
Erie is well adapted for corn growing and 
milk production; and so in March, 1909, 

cial’”’ was 
rof. G. I. 


the lecturers and printed matter. 


a train called the “Seed Corn S 
run in Indiana in charge of 





WHEELS 


worth of butter fat, so you had about eight 
dollars’ profit per annum for the pleasure of 
milking her twice a day. The second cow, 
another Jersey, is a better producer. This 
cow produced ninety-six dollars’ worth of 
milk or ninety-seven dollars’ worth of butter 
fat. This cow also. cost fifty dollars per 
annum to feed, but she showed a much 
larger profit. We get at the value of these 
cows by record. Every farmer should 
keep a record of his cows, the same as every 
other business man does relative to his 
business and manufacturing costs. The 
record is the only way to get at the value of 
cows for dairy purposes. You will find a 
record form accompanying the specially 
pore pamphlet on milk production that 
as just been handed to you. 

“There are over six hundred thousand 
cows in the State of Indiana. One-third 
of them are in the same class as the first 
cow shown, so that about two hundred 
thousand cows in this state are producing 
practically no profit at all. These Jersey 
cows are more suitable for a district where 
butter is made. You have the great 
Chicago market for fresh milk before you, 
and you should see to it that you get cows 
that will produce plenty of milk. Now, 
please step to the next door.” 

















A cow that produces 6 tons of milk in a year. 


Union. The railroad men present ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate, and 
wanted to be shown what they ought to do. 
The Erie Railroad Company’s representa- 
tive, on his return to New York, reported 
the proceedings to the management of that 
road, and it was decided that the most 
practical thing to do was to go to Cornell 
University and offer the State Agricultural 
College there a free train to carry the pro- 
fessors, and have them make lectures at the 
different stations en route. The College ac- 
cepted this proposition, and in November, 
1908, the first agricultural special ever run 
in New York State stopped at all the 
stations on the Erie from Owego to Batavia, 
N. Y., and this special has since been fol- 
lowed by many others. 

Agricultural specials had been run in the 
Western States before this, but this was 
something entirely new for the Eastern 
States, and a “College on Wheels” stopping 
at various stations where the professors 
delivered forty-five-minute lectures to the 
farmers in the coaches was something en- 
tirely new to the natives. 

The first train was an immense success. 
Lectures were given in the coaches on sub- 
jects suited to the various localities over 
which the train passed, namely, on Milk 
Production, Potatoes and Beans, Alfalfa, 
_— Fruit Culture, Corn Cultivation, 
ete. 

The New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell knew how to do the 
thing right. Its director and professors 
entered into the matter with enthusiasm, 
and the lectures were so satisfactory to the 


farmers that, after their conclusion at the 








Christie, Superintendent of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Purdue University, 
and a body of lecturers. This train was 
such a suc¢ess that the railroad agents along 
the line have since reported greatly in- 
creased production of corn in the territory. 

Following this train, the Erie recently 
furnished to Purdue University another free 
train, called the ‘‘ Milk Production Special.” 
It traversed Indiana from its eastern to its 
western boundary. This train had a novel 
feature never before attempted—nameiy, 
cows were carried on it for demonstration 
purposes. 

The train was comprised of engine, 
baggage car, three coaches, a café car, and 
a double side-door horse-and carriage car. 
Lectures of forty-five minutes’ duration 
were given at the twenty-nine stations where 
the train stopped. The lectures were given 
in the coaches, which had been-fitted up 
with charts by the university ; and the horse- 
and-carriage car, with doors eight feet wide, 
contained three cows. 

After a lecture of thirty minutes had 
been delivered in the coaches, the audience 
were directed to the horse-and-carriage car. 

When the people had assembled on the 
station platform, one of the doors of the 
car in which the cows were was thrown 
open, and two Jerseys were shown to the 
spectators. The general run of the fifteen- 
minute demonstration lecture was as fol- 
lows: 

“Here you see two Jersey cows. Can 
any one say off-hand which is the better? 
The first cow cost about fifty dollars per 
annum to feed. She produced fifty-eight 
dollars’ worth of milk or fifty-nine dollars’ 
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This door was then thrown open and 
data were given somewhat as follows: 

“This is a Holstein cow. She cost ten 
dollars more per annum to feed than the 
Jersey cow, or sixty dollars. She produced, 
yer year, at the present market prices, 
nutter fat valued at eighty-six dollars, or 
milk valued at one hundred and ninety-one 
dollars. The milk from a Jersey cow con- 
tains a larger percentage of butter fat. The 
Holstein is a milk producer for this fresh- 
milk district. This cow, by record, produces 
11,966 pounds of milk per annum, or nearly 
six tons, or about ten times her own weight. 
Nearly everything that we feed her is turned 
into milk.” 

The lecturer then went on to explain the 
build of the cow, the udder, the milk veins, 
and the general characteristics that mark 
a good cow, supplementarily to the 
points mentioned by the lecturer in the 
coaches. 

From fifty to two hundred farmers were 
present at every station. They represented 
a very large acreage, and many of them ex- 
pressed themselves as very much pleased 
at being able to see so practical a demon- 
stration. 

Agricultural special trains have now be- 
come a regular feature in railroading as a 
force co-operating with the farmer for better 
development. They are run on the most 
practical plans, some of them for one day 
only, and at about ten stations, in order to 
achieve special results in a certain district, 
or they may be run for three days to take 
in a larger territory. These trains are 
placed at the disposal of every accredited 
university. 





Flying Trip By Great Basso 


Comes All the Way from Paris to 

Make Talking Machine Records; 

Then Flits Right Back Again. 
New York, January 25.—To Marcel 
Journet, the great French basso, belongs 
the distinction of making what is probably 
the quickest and most unique trip ever 
made by any singer. He came all the way 
from Paris simply to sing for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., 
and just as soon as his voice was recorded 
‘he sailed right back to Paris again. M. 
Journet is considered the best basso now 
singing in opera—a most worthy successor 
to the great Plancon, now retired—and is 
under contract with the Paris Grand Opera. 
It was ouly through the courtesy of the 
directors that he was permitted, just at 
the height of the opera season, to come to 
America to fill an exclusive engagement 
with the Victor Company for the sole pur- 
na of making records of concerted arias 
rom grand opera in conjunction with 
Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, and other famous 
artists. This incident is the best evidence 
in the world of the high standard main- 
tained by the Victor, for they are satisfied 
with nothing short of the best—and they 
secure it regardless of trouble and expense. 
They could, of course, get other bassos to 
sing with these famous artists, but it would 
be absurd to combine such really great 
artists as Caruso and Geraldine Farrar with 
any but the very best basso; and such 
records could not be up to the Victor 
standard, for only the greatest voices are 
represented in their concerted arias. It 
may be mentioned that while the great 
basso was here the company availed itself 
of the opportunity to remake all of the old 
records of Journet’s solos by the new Victor 

process of recording. y*, 


THE BEST MILK 


for all purposes is 


BORDEN’S 
PEERLESS 


BRAND EVAPORATED 


MILK 


(Unsweetened) 
Richest - Purest - Best 
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Use it for all cooking 
requiring milk or 
cream — Soups, En- 
trees, | Vegeiables, 
Desserts. It makes 
them twice as deli- 
cious and wholesome. 









BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality ” 
Est. 1857 














CASCADE 


PURE 
WHISKY 





RICH - PURE - MELLOW 
Original bottling has old gold label. 
Geo. A. Dickel & Co., Distillers, Nashville, Tenn, 








RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


n each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1910 Bicycle. Write for special offer. 
'e Ship on Approval without acrnt 
We deposit, i 10 DAYS FREE TRIA‘. 
and prepay /reight on every bicycle. 
FACTORY PRICES on bicycies,tires 
: and sundries. Do sof buy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our wnAcard of prices and marvelous special offer. 
Ti coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, Aa// prices. 
MEAD CYCLE GCO.. Dept. 1-274 Chicago, Ill 















CRABB’S ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES 


A new edition of this standard ref- 
erence work is now ready. $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Manufactured by 


J. M. 
HUBER 








50 WORTH ST 


NEW YORK 
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The WORLDS LARGEST 


E-M-F Company’s Factories, Nos. 1 and 2,in De 
to the Finished Product, Two Famous 


Over 10,000 E-M-F “30” Cars are Today on the Roads 
Satisfied Owner is the Best Salesman---That’s Why 
$ | ? 5O Possible Supply and Its Younger Brother 






























PER ANNUM — a _ HOME of EME 50 


Here Are the Reasons Why E-M-F Company Can Give 
Buyers Better Value Than Other Makers 


Because of the superior equipment; the financial resources; the splen- 
did organization; the wealth of experience; the engineering skill; the 
ability to buy materials at prices smaller makers cannot touch; and finally 
by producing in tremendous quantities by the most up-to-date autom: tic 
machinery—making every part in the one plant and each plant devoted 
to the manufacture of but one chassis model—the E-M-F Company can 
are manufactured in our own plants and under the watchful eye of the produce a better automobile than is possible to any other concern in the 
head of this concern, world at anywhere near the price. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of these operations is wellnigh impos- Here are a few figures that give an inkling of the volume of materials 
sible. ‘Vords will not suffice and figures such as one million and a half iat anaaes “Si 4 ig tess 
s( feet of floor sp onvey little to the average mind. Too great to that pass through these two plants: l 

juare fee r space convey little e€ average ; grea ] 
comprehend. The accompanying photographic reproductions give but a Plant No. 1 makes 60 E-M-F “ 30” cars every working day when run- 
faint idea, though they convey more than mere word descriptions. ning full capacity—no overtime. Annual output 15,000 E-M-F “‘30” cars. 





E-M-F “ 30” and Flanders “ 20” automobiles are manufactured in two 
mammoth plants owned by the E-M-F Company and directed by the one 
head—-not assembled from parts made in small plants all over the country. 

Here all intermediate parts-makers’ profits are eliminated. From the 
pig iron and the raw steel plate to the finished automobile, including body 
and even tops and storm fronts, every part save only magnetos and tires, 


If you ever have an opportunity to visit these plants it will be well Plant No. 2 has a daily capacity of 125 Flanders “20” cars, and will 
worth your while and will be a revelation to you. You are cordially produce in - next twelve months 25,000 cars. Deliveries begin latter 
invited to do so. part of this month. s 

Only those who have enjoyed a tour of these tremendous factories, , 
starting in the foundries where cylinder castings, crank-cases and gear These two plants consume 25,000 tons of steel per annum; E Taeatee 
housings are made; thence through the drop forging department—one of pounds of aluminum ; 740 pneumatic tires per day; 160, =n spark plugs pet 
the largest in this country and one of three capable of forging a front axle annum ; forge the blanks and cut 270,000 steel bevel gears Ss yo: Fee 
or a crank-shaft complete at one operation; thence through the mammoth steel spur gears and 80,0 ooo spiral gears. Foundry makes 55,000 cylinder 
rooms full of automatic machines whose operation has something almost castings— Flanders “20” four cylinders are cast en bloc. Testers use 2000 
weird in it to one unaccustomed to seeing these wonderful machines that gallons of gasoline and 185 gallons cylinder oil per day. Sixty railroad 
seem to think; thence through the various departments where component cars are necessary to ship each day’s output. Over $2,000,000 per month 
parts are machined, ground, treated, and finally the great assembling rooms. is paid for materials alone—exclusive of labor or other items. Over 

2,500 men are directly and indirectly employed in the manufacture of 


To see the raw material go in at one end and the finished car with Karas 1 cia: 
polished body and shining brass come out at the other end is a sight that P -M-F “30” and Flanders “20” cars. 
fills the visitor with wonder and admiration. And his greatest wonder is 
occasioned by the fineness of the work which he sees and which he learns 
is necessary in order to turn out cars at the rate we do. Absolute ac- 
curacy—absolute interchangeability—are essential. 


Annual revenue for cars and equipment, over forty millions of dollars 
($40,000,000). That makes E-M-F Company the largest individual 
manufacturer in the Licensed Association of Automobile Manufacturers, 
which is to say largest in the world. 


Jo EM. Jturnne — 


(Egarathins E41. 3 30° 
the adeere tn Jae lad ask elven 
path ee 2 Sasol Cur. teu dig 








E-M-F “30” TOURING CAR, $1250 
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AUTOMOBILE PLANTS 


troit, Mich., Where, From the Raw Materials FLANDERS 


Cars Are Manufactured in Their Entirety 


in the Hands of Owners, and Every Owner is Boosting. A 


the Demand for This Car Has Always Exceeded the 
Flanders “20” is Already So Heavily Oversold 
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You Have a Right to Know Who and What is Back 
of the Motor Car You Buy 


You have that right, and you owe it to yourself to investigate thor- 
oughly the personnel, the engineering talent, manufacturing facilities, and 
the financial backing of the concern from whom you buy an automobile. 
These are vital considerations. 

The purchase of an automobile ought to be a permanent investment 
—and a satisfying one. Whether it will be or not will depend largely on 
the quality of the men who make it—their financial ability to stand back 
of their product. Satisfied as to their financial ability, then satisfy your- 
self as to their integrity—and their reputation for taking ¢ care of cus- 
tomers they already have. That will indicate to you what treatment you 
may expect. 

In these days when suits are impending against unlicensed makers— 
infringers of the basic Selden Patent—it behooves the buyer also to look 
carefully before he leaps to the purchase of a car. Not alone may it in- 
volve him in a lawsuit, but, more vitally, it may leave him high and dry a 
year or so hence, when he will require repairs or replacement parts. 

The deeper you investigate these matters the more will you be im- 
pressed with the impregnability of the position occupied by the E-M-F 
Company of Detroit—largest individual manufacturer in the Licensed Asso- 
ciation; financially stronest and famous in this industry for its uniform 
liberality and courtesy to owners of E-M-F cars. 

We believe that a satisfied buyer is the best salesman. _It is not philan- 
thropy on our part, therefore, to look after every customer as if he was 
our best friend. is si i i 
than some, maybe, and if so, perhaps that has been one of the chief causes 
for the phenomenal success of this company from the very first. 

Back of E-M-F “30” and Flanders “20” cars there is more money, 
more experience, more brains, better organization, better factory facili- 
ties than any other cars can boast. And, while perhaps we ought not to 
say it ourselves, we do believe that none other can outdo this company in 
integrity and fair treatment of its patrons—not only fair, but liberal. 





“Another Talk with Flanders” is just off the Press. It treats of “selling motor cars and making 
them stay sold” by taking care of the customers afterward. If you read the first “Talk with Flanders” 
you will want this one. We'll mail it on request.—E-M-F COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


E-M-F COMPANY, 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 


Automobile Manufacturers 


DETROIT, MICH. 





If you will inquire of the next Detroit man you meet, he will tell you that 
the E-M-F Company was financed and is managed entirely by Detroit men. 
More than that, he will tell you that these men are the leaders in Detroit 
financial and commercial affairs. None stand higher in this community. 
Following are the principal owners and directors of the E-M-F Company: 

DR. J. B. BOOK, Director Wayne County Savings Bank; Director 
First National Bank of Detroit; Director Anderson Carriage Company, 
manufacturers Anderson Electric Automobiles; also Director Quincy Elec- 
tric & Gas Heating Co., of Quincy, Illinois. Dr. Book was Vice-President 
of the Wayne Automobile Company, which concern was absorbed at time 
of organization of E-M-F Company. 

WILLIAM T. BARBOUR, President Detroit Stove Works—largest in 
the world, makers of the renowned ‘ ‘ Jewel” line of stoves and ranges 
making more than 100,000 stoves and ranges per annum; Director of 
Peoples State Bank; Director Home Telephone Company; Director 
Detroit Manufacturers’ Railroad. Also member Advisory Committee 
of the Security Trust Company. 

CHARLES L. PALMS, Treasurer E-M-F Comps any; Director Michigan 
Stove Works; manufacturers of the famous “Garland” stoves and ranges, 
oldest stove works in the United States, also producing about 100,000 per 
annum; Director Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Co.; Director First 
National Bank; Director Union Trust Company, and Director Detroit 
Journal Company, Publishers of Detroit Evening Journal. 

WALTER E. FLANDERS, President and General Manager of the 
E-M-F Company, is too well known as a producer of automobiles to need 
further introduction here. 

These are the men who manufacture E-M-F “30” and Flanders “20” 
Automobiles—these are the men who stand back of every promise made 
in our advertisements—these are the reputations that go with the car when 
you buy it. And, of course, E-M-F “ 30” and Flanders “ 20” are both licensed 
under the Selden patent. 
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FLANDERS “20” RACY ROADSTER, $790 














Fortunes in Waste Materials 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 


Fortunes have been built upon waste. 
There is a list of more than a score of 
by-products obtained from crude oil which 
formerly went to waste. Gasoline, naph- 
tha, paraffine, and benzine were all 
thrown away in the beginning. Now the 
lighter oils are collected by distillation, 
the kerosene is distilled, and hard and 
soft paraffine or vaseline obtained, and the 
solid mass of carbon left in the retorts is 
utilized tor making carbon sticks. 

The Chicago joke that everything is 
utilized in the packing-houses except the 
squeals, and that these in time may be 
made into whistles, illustrates the degree 
to which economy of waste has been car- 
ried in modern industries. Fifty per cent. 
of the slaughter-house products twenty- 
five years ago represented waste. But 
chemistry has now made all of the by- 
products useful. The refuse that was 
formerly a nuisance is now dried, and all 
the grease extracted for making soap. The 
residue is converted into fertilizer. Jelly 
is made from the hoofs and horns, and 
the hard material left turned into buttons 
and knife-handles. The hair and bristles 
are of great value in brush manufacturing, 
and the hides go into our shoes, boots, 
bags, and dozens of other common articles. 

In the beet-sugar industry the molasses 
was absolute waste. Certain products of 
the beet made it too bitter for use, and 
yet one-half the weight of the molasses 
was sugar. Through a process of wash- 
ing the molasses and treating it with car- 
bonic-acid gas over ninety per cent. of the 
sugar is recovered. 

The biggest fortunes in the mining 
business have not been obtained in the 
discovery of rich mines, but in the work- 
ing over of old mines for the recovery of 
waste. At the mouth of the coal-mines 
the culm in the form of waste piled moun- 
tain-high, and decades ago the companies 
would have made this waste a free gift to 
any one who would cart it away. To-day 
all the waste is utilized. The tailings of 
gold-mines were disregarded until some- 
body discovered that gold was soluble in 
a weak solution of potassium cyanide and 
that nearly every particle could thus be 
recovered. Low-grade ores yielding $4 
and $5 per ton could be worked profitably 
by this method and millions of dollars 
were thus extracted from the tailings. 
The waste of silver-mines was equally 
enormous until some one found a method 
of freeing it from lead and utilizing it. 
The applications of chemistry to mining 
have increased our mining wealth by 
billions of dollars. 

In the coke regions there was great 
difficulty at one time in paying expenses, 
and coke-ovens sold for less than the cost 
of construction. How many coke-plants 
have been constructed simply to collect 
the coal-tar which is liberated in the 
process of manufacturing coke. In the 
old open ovens the coal-tar was lost, but 
in the closed ovens it is saved. Upon this 
once waste coal-tar is built the great color 
industry which enters into our daily life 
in a thousand different ways. 

The cottonseed-oi! industry with its 
millions of capital and profit is based upon 
waste. Twenty-five years ago the seed 
of cotton was burned or thrown away. 
Now every particle of it is used, first for 
extracting the cottonseed oil, and then 
for the manufacture of fertilizer. Our 
cornstalks are still wastefully used, but 
chemistry is busy in trying to find some 
use for these. The pith of the stalks is 
already used for the lining of vessels to 
make them water-tight, but every part of 
the stalks will probably find profitable use. 

The great glucose industry is built upon 
waste. The corn grain contains, besides 
the starchy product, a tiny germ which 
was formerly crushed with the starch. 
Now it is separated and converted into oil, 
and the gluten which is left is made into 
starch, and the residue used for cattle 
food. Corn products to-day form a long 
list of valuable commercial articles that 
were counted as waste a few years ago. 

Our farm dairies produced about as 
much waste as any one industry, and even 
to-day they are far from reaching the 
point of development to which they are 
entitled. Skim milk was a drug in the 
market until the chemist extracted the 
casein from it by a new process and used 
it for paper-sizing, kalsomining, and for 
the manufacture of artificial foods. Even 
buttons are made from this dried casein. 

The fortunes of to-day and to-morrow 
are built upon waste. Our great concrete 
industry is built upon waste. Our clay 
industry a dozen years ago was insigni- 
ficant, but to-day it forms an important 
factor in three-quarters of our. States. 
Nay of all colors and variety is now 
being utilized for tiles, bricks, and gen- 
eral building materials. Our forests rep- 
resent waste beyond computation. The 
amount of wood, bark, and sawdust that 
have been burned up as waste would make 
several fortunes, 

But, it is not only in the raw products 
of mines, woods, and fields, that waste 
is waiting for some enterprising man. 
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WHISKEY MAY COME AND 
WHISKEY MAY GO BUT 


HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


GOES ON: FOREVER—SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST— 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS A STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE, PURITY AND WHOLESOMENESS 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Bane Md. 





White Rock 


**The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 














‘Your Common 


Sense 


will tell you that a 
mixed - by - guess - 
work drink can 
never be as good 
as a CLUB COCK. 
TAIL, mixed -to - 
measure. 


Try this out—just once. 
Say “CLUB COCK. 
TAILS” to your deal- 
er. Your sense of taste 
will then prove your 
common sense. 


CLUB COCKTAILS 
are the fussless kind, al- 
ways —_ °4 use. me 
strain thro cr 
ice and drink. 
Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most popu- 
lar. Atail good dealers 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 





For Advertising Rates, Address 
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Most Fitting Finale to the 
Festive Feast 





Liqueur Péres Chartreux 


“GREEN AND YELLOW— 
Serve the Daintiest Last 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Sole Agents for United States. 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
leasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
neverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
































The recovery of old copper, tin, and iron 
articles has become a business of itself 
in which millions are invested. Old paper, 
old clothes, and old articles of furnish- 
ing are no longer wasted. The ‘food 
we eat represents only a small part of 
what we waste. The recovery of this 
waste food would feed a big population. 
Waste, after all, is merely another 
name for misuse. There is no waste, and 
there should be none. There is no such 
thing as the exhaustion of the world’s 
supply of materials. We couldn’t destroy 
them if we wanted to. All that we can do 
is to convert them into some other form. 





Where Garlic Wins 


A COMMUNICATION has come to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY from Alice Macleod, of San 
José, California, which is as follows: 

‘*In your issue of November 6th, I was 
interested in a ‘Comment’ in which you 
spoke of the campaign against the ‘ hook- 
worm’ of the Southern States, and that 
Dr. Stiles had discovered that these worms 
could be driven out by a cheap and sim- 
ple remedy—thymol and Epsom salts. I 
would like to add my experience with the 
use of the simple and friendly ‘ garlic.’ 


Now please don’t become indignant at this . 


odoriferous ‘little herb until you hear all 
it can accomplish, then I am sure you will 
decide that it is a most good and generous 
friend to human beings. 

“ My first knowledge of its kindness was 
about ten years ago when I heard an East- 
ern lady relate her experience while 
travelling through California in the early 
seventies. At a small station where they 
stayed for a night on their way to the 
Yosemite she was attacked with the most 
horrible feeling. She walked the floor and 
fairly screamed in terror. The landlady 
asked a few questions, then quickly said, 
‘I can soon settle that complaint,’ and 
disappeared, to return in a few moments 
with a plate of steaming-hot meat stew 
fairly reeking with our kind little friend. 
An hour or two later she was aghast and 
greatly relieved when she saw a ball of 
pinworms—or rather the size of a hair. 

“That is rescue one for Mr. Garlic. 

*“My next knowledge came through a 
child sent, with some others from Mexico, 
to a friend of mine living in San José, to 
be mothered and educated in English. She 
was very stupid and, while not exactly 
drowsy, seemed afflicted with complete 
inertia. My friend was in despair. 

“A few weeks after their arrival a new 
cook, when told to flavor brown beans with 
garlic, put in several heads. No one could 
eat it except the little estupido, and she 
ate ravenously of it. In a few hours my 
friend was surprised to see her running 
happily toward her. 

“*Come quickly and see the worm!’ she 
exclaimed. 

“My friend found a worm six or seven 
inches long of a most brilliant hue. She 
picked it up on a stick and was horrified 
to see it was made up.of.a thousand or 
more worms clinging together. -In great 
fear she threw it back and quickly sent it 
down the sewer. She consulted a physi- 
cian at once, who said it was a rare species 
that was only found in certain parts of 
Mexico, and it was undoubtedly the cause 
of the child’s stupidity. 

“ Another triumph for modest little 
garlic. ‘ 

‘“My next experience was direct. My 
thoroughbred cocker spaniel was suddenly 
seized with convulsions. I, of course, 
thought him poisoned and poured olive-oil 
down his throat. He immediately relaxed 
and lapped the oil greedily. A laborer 
coming into the yard at the time said it 
was worms and suggested lozenges, but I 
profited from what I had heard and made 
him a soup strong with garlic, which he 
drank eagerly; afterward I always put in 
a small flavor of garlic in his soup an 
he was never troubled again. ° . 

“T have two friends who have each a 
fine cat—one a Maltese, the other a part 
Angora. They both became disgracefully 
thin—they were fed upon the fat’ of: the 
land and yet were moving, hollow-eyed 
skeletons. The veterinary said. it .was 
worms and gave them lozenges, but there 
was no apparent improvement. I came 
along with my. old woman’s remedy ‘and 
the cats are now fat and sleek. As they 
objected to taking it in their soup, we 
rolled it in bread pills and popped it 
down their throats. 

“T am not a professional, but I have 
had long years of experience in the home 
nursing of a dear old invalid who was not 
sick- enough for the constant care of a 
physician, but yet required much cau- 
tious watching to keep comfortable.- So 
after these experiences I began to watch 
my patient, and I soon noticed that she 
was sometimes nervous and restless and 
complained of a constant itching about the 
extreme end of the nose. Without saying 
anything I quietly put a little flavoring 
of garlic in the soup, roasts, and salad. 
She never noticed it, it was so delicately 
administered, but she soon lost all pre- 
vious uncomfortable symptoms.” ’- 
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MASTER a 
TALES 


Novels, Tales, and Sketches 
A Library of Continental Fiction 
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THE ODD NUMBER 


Thirteen Tales by 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Happiness Moonlight 
A Coward The Confession 
The Wolf On the Journey 
The Necklace The Beggar 
The Piece of String A Ghost 
La Mere Sauvage Little Soldier 
The Wreck 
TEN TALES 


From the French by | 
FRANCOIS COPPEE 
The Captain’s Vices At Table 
Two Clowns An Accident 
A Voluntary Death The Sabots of Little Wolff 
A Dramatic Funeral The Foster Sister 
The Substitute My Friend Meurtrier 


PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW 


By LUDOVIC HALEVY 
The Story of a Ball-Dress 


The Insurgent 
The Chinese Ambassador 
In the Express 
The Most Beautiful Woman in Paris 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES 
(Scandinavia and France) 
By ALEXANDER KIELLAND 


Pharaoh The Parsonage 
The Peat Moor At the Fair 
“Hope ’s Clad in April Green” 
Two Friends Romance and Reality 
A Good Conscience Withered Leaves 
The Battle of Waterloo 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR - TREE 
By GIOVANNI VERGA 

A story of Italian life, dealing with phases of existence to 

which most American readers are strangers. The air of simplicity 

and sincerity which seems entirely to permeate the story helps to 
make of this work a charming piece of literature. 


Only a Waltz 

The Dancing-Master 
The Circus Charger 
Blacky 
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VERY SPECIAL OFFER 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





The Great Writers 
of Europe 


A collection of the most brilliant and 
fascinating stories by the distinguished 
masters of many lands. The series in- 
cludes contributions by thirty-two famous 
writers of France, Norway, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, with delightful introductions by 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Brander 
Matthews, George William Curtis, and 


Hjalmar H. Boyeson. Over 1900 pages. 


PASTELS IN PROSE 


From the French of 
Paul Leclercq 
Judith Gautier 
Stephane Mallarme 
Maurice de Guérin 
Henri de Regnier 
Achille Delaroche 


Alphonse Daudet 
Charles Baudelaire 
Catulle Mendes 
Joris-Karl Huysmans 
Louis Bertrand 
Theodore de Banville 
Etc., Etc. 


DONA PERFECTA 
A Novel by 
B. PEREZ GALDOS 


“The most daring, most advanced of the new Spanish novelists, 


and the best by far, is Don Benito Perez Galdos.” 
MODERN GHOSTS 


From the Italian, French, Norwegian, German, and Spanish 
The Horla By Guy de Maupassant 
Siesta . : pe . By A. L. Kielland 
The Tall Woman . . By P. A. de Alarcon 
On the River : ‘ ; By Guy de Maupassant 
Maese Perez, the Orgaaist . : . By G. A. Becquer 
Fioraccio a ‘ : ‘ By G. Magherini-Graziani 
The Silent Woman By Leopold Kompert | 


OUR OFFER 


Master-Tales, in eight volumes, bound in red silk cloth, 


























On receipt of $1.00 we 


will send you Harper’s 


W 


Harper & 
Brothers, 
New York. 


Gentlemen, = 


with attractive design stamped in gold, and enter your 


subscription for a year for the Three Harper 
Periodicals, to separate addresses if desired. If r —— 

all charges prepaid, Har- 
pers Master-Taies, in 
eight volumes, cloth binding, subject 
to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
my subscription for Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Magazine, and Harper’s Bazar 
for one year, under the terms of your offer. 
I enclose $1.00, and agree to send $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are 
accepted by me. 


you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back and we will return 
the $1.00. 


$1.00 a month for twelve months, 


$13.00 


in all. 


If you do like them, send us 


fe eae wir 5 Ale dil bein cn ken weiea ol 
(North American Review may be substituted for Magazine or Weekly) 
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Natural 




















Have you ever tried 
Perrier water with a 





slice of lemon or with | 
your whiskey? Noth- 
ne refreshing. Every bottle filled 


at the — 
Spring in France. — 


With Meals—Aids Digestion 


Agency, 6 East 30th St, N. Y. 





